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Editor’s Introduction 


Frances O’Neill 


Northern Michigan University 


At a recent book sale I came across a copy of John Wain’s excellent 
biography of Samuel Johnson. A coup! I had lent my copy of Wain’s book 
to some long-forgotten friend, who has no doubt also forgotten to whom 
the book belongs. Now I was delighted to restore it to my library. Crusty, 
opinionated, verbose—Johnson is all of these but, just as the reader 
begins to lose heart, the good Doctor delivers an observation as sharp as 
an obsidian-tipped arrow, dipped in a curare of unusual astringency, 
which strikes painfully close to the reader’s own cherished foibles. For 
example, there is this on pride. “Pride,” he writes, “is a vice, which pride 
itself inclines every man to find in others, and to overlook in himself.” 

Unfortunately, I have also recently had occasion to experience the 
inevitable and painful results of overlooking in myself what Alexander 
Pope refers to as “the never failing vice of fools.” It all began when a 
colleague announced that, as a member of the personnel committee, she 
would be visiting one of my classes—Dimensions of American Educa- 
tion—for the purpose of the annual faculty evaluation. We met prior to 
her visit to discuss my goals for the particular class, what I hoped to see 
accomplished both in the session she would visit and in the semester. We 
agreed that she should arrive shortly before the students and so she did, 
taking a seat almost obscured by the open door and one which had 
heretofore been the exclusive domain of a rather feisty student athlete. 

His ill-concealed irritation at being usurped, the whine of a huge 
Caterpillar D-9 outside the class window—we are in the middle of an 
expansion of the science building—and the cramped quarters—31 stu- 
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dents in a room designed for 20—did not bode well for a dynamic class 
session. But, in fact, that is just what the students produced. The 
question under discussion was “What does it mean to be an educated 
person?” and ideas flew thick and fast. Even the feisty athlete was seen 
surreptitiously pulling a small dictionary from his backpack, ready to 
lend some authority to his response. A satisfactory difference of opinions, 
all defended vigorously, emerged and, as the class ended, knots of 
students poured out into the hall, still forcefully carrying on the debate. 
The ground had been well-prepared for the following week’s assigned 
readings in Mill and Dewey. I couldn’t have been more pleased—or more 
proud. I looked forward to our next meeting eagerly. 

And, of course, you can guess the rest of the story. Success does not 
always breed success; pride goeth before the fall; the aphorisms abound. 
That afternoon it became abundantly clear that my other section of 
Dimensions of American Education was going nowhere. The students 
did not respond to the same questions which had sparked such lively 
discussion in the morning class. Indeed they sat with such expressions 
of numb misery that I had no choice but to call a halt to the proceedings. 
The never failing vice of fools had just caught another fool, perhaps even 
a bigger one for being an academic, and I was left to ponder what to do 
to revivify a class with only weeks left in the semester. I couldn’t have 
been more deflated. 

Well, I am, the objections of one of our contributors to the term 
notwithstanding, an unabashed constructivist and, as such, felt obli- 
gated to include my students in the resuscitation of what is, after all, our 
class. At my invitation, email, voice mail, and hand-written sheets 
stuffed under my office door began to accumulate, all with suggestions, 
some trivial or flippant, many profound, innovative, and indicative of a 
deep desire to make the class work. A new direction for the course was 
plotted, and at this writing, the students and I are starting to exemplify 
the sort of learning community described in the first piece in this issue 
of the Journal of Thought. 

Thinking back on these events, it is brought home to me with fresh 
force what a challenging and continually interesting enterprise teaching 
is. Of all human activity it defies its own rules at every turn, requiring 
of its practitioners an inventiveness and a constantly expanding reper- 
toire of skills. It is, as I think I have learned, the last activity in which one 
should pat oneself on the back, muttering something about being at the 
top of one’s form. It is, instead, an endeavor which requires continual 
dialogue with colleagues, students, and with authors such as those 
whose work we present here. This issue offers a variety of perspectives, 
some contradicting one another, all of them interesting and, perhaps for 
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many of our readers, new approaches to old questions. We hope our 
readers will all find something of value in these pages, something to 
restock the shelves of pedagogical magic so that the pride we feel as each 
class leaves our classroom is not the unfailing vice of fools, but rather the 
well-earned satisfaction of having worked the magic once again. 

We begin with an argument for the constructivist approach to 
learning, “A Systems Approach to Understanding Transformation in 
Learning Communities” by M. Jayne Fleener and Deborah Burk Rodgers. 
Fleener and Rodgers utilize Piaget’s theory of equilibration, Maturana’s 
construct of autopoiesis, the social theory of Luhmann, and Haken’s 
work on synergetics to provide a theoretical framework for their discus- 
sion of learning communities. In this thoughtfully argued piece, the 
authors explore how it is that individual autonomy can be cultivated and 
flourish within the context of a social environment. The implications for 
teachers are obvious; to facilitate the transformation of these theoretical 
considerations into practice, Fleener and Rodgers offer specific strate- 
gies suggested by their investigation. 

The constructivist approach is premised on the viability of one’s 
experiences to provide at least initial content for the constructivist 
enterprise. This point of view has been strenuously resisted by such 
writers as E.D. Hirsch, Diane Ravitch, Chester Finn, and others, all of 
whom argue for the introduction of some prior content before higher 
thinking and knowledge construction can occur. David J. Ferrero nicely 
captures the debate in his piece," The Culture Wars Go to Washington: 
Ideology, Realpolitick, and the NCTE English Language Arts Stan- 
dards.” The antagonists are the National Council of Teachers of En- 
glish—or at least the “neo-Progressives” within that organization whom 
Ferrero believes have taken the nation’s English teachers hostage—and 
the United States Department of Education, whose views on standards 
Ferrero suppposes are shared by most of the public. The issues are 
familiar to anyone acquainted with the ferment of contemporary educa- 
tional debate. Equally familiar is the ideological fervor—I would add, of 
both sides—which precludes achieving any consensus on the issues. 
Ferrero’s piece suggests that until that fervor is tempered by a more 
thoughtful approach, the defensible goals of the NCTE are in danger of 
being lost. 

Thinking and rethinking educational questions, particularly as they 
relate to one’s own practice, involve us in the process of reflection. 
Reflection, as the author of our next piece points out, is the “necessary 
moment for a higher level of motivation in human action.” But, as Wan- 
chi Wong suggests in “A Reflection upon ‘Reflective Practice’ in Educa- 
tion: Brief Notes on a Sidetracked Journey,” few of us have a coherently 
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developed idea of what exactly is entailed in the idea of reflective 
practice. Dismayed at both the difficulty her students express in coming 
to terms with the meaning of reflective practice and by their own low 
level of reflectivity, Wong embarks on asearch for the roots of reflectivity. 
She offers a seven stage model of reflective judgement, using the work of 
Hegel and Gadamer to explicate the stages and to provide a deeper 
understanding of an activity we all preach but, perhaps, find difficult to 
practice. 

As my own experience made abundantly clear, even university 
students, fully cognizant of the “cash value” of their time spent in our 
classes, can dumbfound and dismay with an attitude which carries with 
it the suspicious whiff of resistance. Carol Leroy argues that the study of 
student resistance has so far been too narrow, focused primarily on that 
of male youth. In an effort to expand our understanding of this phenom- 
enon, she reports on a study of fifth grade inner-city girls. In “Revisiting 
Resistance: Girls’ Interaction and Literacy in an Inner-City Classroom,” 
Leroy identifies both defiant and compliant girls, making the interesting 
observation that for the latter group compliance was actually used as a 
means of circumventing authority. Her study points up many contrasts 
to previous research on resistance and offers explanations why this 
might be so. It is also a call to further research in this area. 

That teachers often fail to understand the contexts and culture of 
their inner-city students contributes to the dismal record of urban 
schools. In “Can We Help Improve Our Urban School Systems?” Cornell 
Thomas and Paulette C. Walker argue that urban teachers must start 
with a self-examination of their own belief systems before they can 
successfully address the problems of their students. Thomas and Walker 
raise questions designed to move the teacher to an examination of the 
learning styles, multiple intelligences, culturally sensitive environ- 
ments, and needs satisfaction of his/her classroom. Such considerations, 
Thomas and Walker imply, are prior to any discussion of content, 
referring to them as foundational components. Their position is an 
interesting contrast to that taken by Ferrero; readers will have to decide 
for themselves which is the more persuasive argument. 

Next, Susan Finley offers the second of six installments of her 
screenplay “Professional Lives in Context: Socialization Experiences of 
Beginning Teacher Educators.” In this episode, “Relationships: Family 
and Friends, Mentors, Co-Workers, and Collaborators,” Finley’s charac- 
ters, teacher educators Katherine, Scott, and John, discuss their own life 
histories and the part those histories have played in shaping the teaching 
and researching behaviors of each. This episode, besides offering the 
intrinsic interest in listening in to other’s conversations, provides a 
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powerful context within which the other articles in this issue can be 
reconsidered. 

Finally, we close with what its authors have described as a species of 
facetiae, “Current Educational Issues: A Voice from the Past.” In it 
Martin W. Schoppmeyer and Christopher J. Lucas offer us a brief history 
lesson with implications for our role as teachers. I can think of no more 
fitting way to commend their piece to our readers than to close with 
further words from Dr. Johnson. He writes, 


The present state of things is the consequence of the past; and it is 
natural to inquire as to the sources of the good we enjoy or the evils we 
suffer. If we act only for ourselves, to neglect the study of history is not 
prudent; if entrusted with the care of others, it is not just. 
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A Systems Approach 
To Understanding Transformation 
in Learning Communities 


M. Jayne Fleener & Deborah Burk Rodgers 
University of Oklahoma 


The goal for students to become autonomous, life-long learners is 
often lost when accomplishment is defined by grades and the successful 
completion of particular educational tasks. Integrated learning is far 
more complex than the accumulation of information. Focusing on educa- 
tional tasks or content to be mastered separates the individual from the 
context and ignores the complexity of the meaning-making process. 

This article presents the history of systems theory. Complex adap- 
tive systems theory grounds this discussion and provides insights into 
the dynamic relationship between the development of social structures, 
and reflexively, the development of the individuals involved. Learning 
systems are presented as a type of social structure involving the complex 
interplay among individuals and their environment. Piaget’s theory of 
equilibration, Haken’s theory of synergetics, and Luhmann’s theory of 
social systems are explored to develop the concept of socio-autonomy. 
Socio-autonomy is developed as a key construct for understanding the 
complexity of how social dynamics influence individual autonomy. Fi- 
nally, an example will be offered which shows four preservice teachers 
developing autonomy through their participation in a dynamic learning 
system. 





Transformation in Learning Communities 





Complex Adaptive Systems 


Paradigm Shift of Systems Theory 

Three revolutions in science occurring in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries have challenged our ideas about a “clockwork” 
universe and expanded efforts for generating non-deterministic theo- 
ries.' Discoveries in quantum physics, evolutionary biology, and theories 
of relativity have lead to a reconceptualization of our universe as 
participatory, complex, and adaptive. Classical physics could not ac- 
count for biological processes of change, growth, and evolution. Accord- 
ing to Newton’s second law of thermodynamics, systems were supposed 
to “run down,” to become less organized, less complex, and more disor- 
dered over time. In evolutionary biology, however, Bertalanffy noted 
that increased complexity and viability seemed to be the norm.’ In- 
creased complexity and organization did not fit with a mechanistic 
model. Bertalanffy encouraged a holistic approach to exploring complex 
systems, known as “systems theory.”® 

Prigogine differentiated among isolated, closed, and open systems 
according to relational characteristics.‘ Isolated systems do not enter 
into relationships with other systems and therefore exchange neither 
energy nor matter. Closed systems transfer or convert energy. Open 
systems involve the dynamic process of exchanging both energy and 
matter and are themselves transformative. While closed systems are 
sustained by maintaining equilibrium, open systems are optimally 
viable as they continuously seek to achieve the ever-unreachable equi- 
librium while adapting to input from outside the system. 

Systems theory provided a fundamentally different way of perceiv- 
ing the universe. As described by Knodt, 


Generally systems theory is the result of two subsequent paradigm 
shifts.... In the first of these shifts,...the metaphysical distinction 
between part and whole was replaced by the distinction between 
system and environment.... In a second shift, the system/environment 
distinction was redefined with a general theory of self-referential 
systems.5 


Complex adaptive systems research extends systems theory by 
focusing on self-creation or self-referentiality within open systems. 
Understanding the organizational dynamics of biological, psychological 
and social structures are a goal of complex adaptive systems research. 
This research has explored the self-referential, adaptive nature of 
complex systems from three perspectives: dissipative structures, 
autopoiesis, and chaos dynamics.*® 
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Dissipative Structures. Dissipation in open systems was used by 
Prigogine to describe the transformational process whereby the system 
simultaneously becomes increasingly complex and organized. Qualita- 
tive changes in systemic organization are marked by dissipative interac- 
tions, which can neither be predicted nor controlled. The systemic nature 
of dissipative structures is destroyed when the system is examined piece- 
meal. 

Autopoiesis. General systems theory failed to account for self-regu- 
lated change, especially in living systems. Maturana and Varela defined 
patterns of organization in living systems, including the self-regulated 
process of change, as “autopoiesis,” literally “self-creation.”’ Autopoiesis 
examines both the process of change and the organizational relation- 
ships of systems. 

Chaos Dynamics. Many patterns of organization in nature exhibit 
“chaotic” or underlying structure often not readily observable or appar- 
ent. Often this “hidden” structure reveals amazing similarities across 
scales. Chaotic systems often are generated both mathematically and in 
nature by deterministic laws. The dynamics of chaotic systems are 
characterized by non-linearity and sensitivity to initial conditions. Non- 
linearity implies affects beyond proportion while sensitivity to initial 
conditions suggests that predictability and control are not possible. 


Each of these three approaches provides a different perspective of 
the changing nature of complex adaptive systems. Most relevant for our 
purposes are approaches to understanding the autopoiesis of systems 
through dissipative processes. In the following section, we will apply 
Piaget’s theory of equilibration to complex adaptive systems theory. 


Piaget and Complex Adaptive Systems 

Piaget was aware of Prigogine’s work and characterized individuals 
as dynamic, open, self-organizing, self-regulating systems. Piaget recog- 
nized, however, that dissipation alone was not sufficient for explaining 
the dynamic interaction between systems and their environments. As 
described by Chapman, 


In Piagetian theory exchanges with the environment are a product of 
the assimilation of the environment by the system, but in Prigogine’s 
theory the major form of exchange is a dissipation of entropy generated 
within the system into the environment.*® 


Many parallels can be found between Piaget’s theory of equilibration 
and biological theories of autopoiesis. According to Maturana, all living 
systems are self-producing systems requiring interaction with their 
environment.’ The process of self-organization and self-creation is 
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autopoiesis. Autopoietic systems interact with their environment, ac- 
cording to Maturana, through structural coupling, “recurrent interac- 
tions, each of which triggers structural changes in the system”’® made 
possible by the ability of living systems to self-regulate and interact with 
“itself, its environment, or other structurally plastic systems.”"' 

Chapman argues, however, that parallels with Maturana’s theory of 
autopoiesis are incomplete. According to Piaget, the dialectical relation- 
ship between a cognitive structure as an open system and its environ- 
ment, both in terms ofits previous self and in terms of physical and social 
others, is not adequately accounted for by either theories of autopoiesis 
or dissipative structures. As described by Chapman, Piaget addressed 
this dialectical relationship in his response to vonFoerster at his 80th 
birthday celebration: 


An adequate model of the construction of knowledge must fulfill two 
difficult to reconcile conditions: the indefinite opening on new possibili- 
ties and the conservation of the cycle of mutual implications already 
constructed and destined to become subsystems in subsequent ex- 
panded systems. It is thus a question of reconciling openness and 
closure.” 


Luhmann’s social theory perhaps may serve as the foundation Piaget 
was seeking. Luhmann sets out to address the shortcomings of Maturana 
and Varela’s theory of autopoiesis and Prigogine’s non-equilibrium 
thermodynamics. 


Luhmann’s Social Systems as Autopoietic Structures 

Luhmann’s theory deliberately addresses and reconceptualizes so- 
cial relationships as autopoietic structures. His social systems theory 
when applied to learning systems provides a way of examining the 
complex dynamics of individuals operating within a social system. 

Rather than defining social systems as consisting of living beings, 
Luhmann describes social structures as communication systems. In 
order to satisfy the conditions of autopoiesis, a system must fulfill 
production requirements. Social systems are organizationally closed and 
self-referential, defining characteristics of autopoietic structures, and 
their basis for autopoiesis is communication. Quoted by Mingers, 
Luhmann contends, 


Social systems use communications as their particular mode of 
autopoietic reproduction. Their elements are communications which 
are recursively produced and reproduced by a network of communica- 
tions and which cannot exist outside such a network." 
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This move to redefine the autopoietic reproductions as communications, 
instead of a collection of individuals, focuses on meaning structures as 
the medium for communications. As described by Knodt, 


Luhmann...reconceptualiz[es] the social in such a way that it does meet 
the condition of autopoietic closure. All we have to do, he proposes, 
is...to think of them instead as systems whose basic elements consist of 
communications....[S]ystems that operate on the basis of consciousness 
(psychic systems) or communication (social systems) require meaning 
(Sinn) for their reproduction.... [MJeaning itself...designates the me- 
dium through which social systems process world-complexity.'* 


From this basis, Luhmann seems to address the concern Piaget had with 
regard to the dialectical relationship between the openness and closure 
of an autopoietic system. By providing a different perspective of psychic 
and social systems as separate from biological systems, consciousness co- 
emerges with social structure within and through meaning relationships. 

Luhmann provides a poststructural view of language when defining 
the characteristics and origins of communication. Denying pre-existing 
language structures, communication evolves as a self-determined, self- 
generating system, which may include, but is not reducible to, language 
use or action-constitutive approaches to meaning. The distinction is 
between meaning system and environment, not individuals within the 
environment. Informed by Luhmann’s autopoiesis of social and psychic 
structures as meaning systems, we will return to Piaget’s social theory. 


Piaget’s Social Theory 


Piaget’s social theory includes social dynamics as interactions among 
autopoietic structures. Although Luhmann’s autopoiesis of social sys- 
tems was developed after Piaget’s death, many of Luhmann’s ideas, as 
described above, were anticipated by Piaget’s social theory. Below, we 
will describe how equilibration is a key process for individual autonomy 
and the autopoiesis of complex social systems. 


Dialectical Constructivism 

Piaget described how humans actively construct knowledge through 
interaction with their environment. Active construction is a self-cre- 
ative, evolutionary and organismic process involving maturation, expe- 
rience with the physical environment, social interaction, and equilibra- 
tion.'° Rather than accretion of knowledge, learning is a transformative 
process as new information is reconciled with existing structures. The 
dialectical relationship between the individual and the environment 
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means that as a result of interaction, both are transformed or changed: 
the individual and the environment. 

Thus, Piaget’s epistemology is a theory of cognitive development and 
dialectical constructivism as a meaning system.'* We are shaped by and 
shape our environment through our interactions and meaning relation- 
ships. Piaget’s theory of equilibration defines the structural organization 
and production capabilities of individuals as active agents within their 
social system. 


Theory of Equilibration 

Piaget’s early science of organization was described through the laws 
of equilibrium in his 1918 autobiographical novel, Recherche." Accord- 
ing to Piaget, organization at every level follows the laws of equilibrium, 
as summarized by Chapman, 


1. Every organization tends to conserve itself as such. 

2. Each organization is open to environmental influences that modify 
its various parts, bringing them into conflict with the whole. A 
dominance of the parts over the whole at this point leads to 
disintegration, and a dominance of the whole over the parts leads 
to stagnation. 

3. The whole modifies itselfin order to reduce the conflict with the parts. 

4. This compromise tends to evolve into a more stable form of equilib- 
rium characterized by the mutual preservation of parts and whole. 
However, this higher equilibrium is never actually reached be- 
cause of the novelties constantly introduced by the environment. It 
is therefore described as an ideal equilibrium toward which all real 
equilibria tend."* 


Equilibrium, therefore, is never an end-state or final goal for the 
system but always a process of becoming. Conflict and cooperation play 
important roles in the equilibration process. The tension and dialectic 
between these two states are necessary in order for the system to evolve 
to higher levels of organization and are related to system autonomy. 


Autonomy 


According to complex adaptive systems theories, autonomy is the 
internal process of self-regulation, a function of organizational closure 
and interactive openness. The structure of the system determines both 
the potential for self-generation and the potential for structural coupling 
with the environment. 

Autonomy does not imply “freedom” as the term is often used; rather 
it is acting in accordance with one’s core system of understandings, 
values and beliefs.'* It provides creative potential of an organism to 
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engage in a self-determining meaning-making process, and thus, is 
related to the space of all potential interactions with the environment. 

Individuals can enter into a variety of relationships that affect their 
future capability for autonomous action. Piaget postulated a continuum 
to describe the range of possible interactions that might have an impact 
on an individual’s autonomy.” According to Piaget, unequal power or 
authority relations tend to constrain interactions and thus inhibit 
individual development. On the other hand, cooperation involves recip- 
rocal interaction and encourages individual growth. Thus, constraint 
and cooperation are relevant aspects of autonomous activity. Although 
autonomy is an essential aspect of cognition for Piaget, it becomes 
apparent that social relations play an integral part in the development 
of individual autonomy. 


Socio-Autonomy 

According to Luhmann’s theory, social systems are autopoietic with 
self-production capabilities. The production capabilities and organiza- 
tional closure of social systems are communications. We will define socio- 
autonomy as the potential for self-creation and self-production of social 
systems, analogous to autonomy for the individual as an autopoietic, self- 
creating entity. 

Piaget discussed the parallels between individual operations and 
social relations. He described this relationship as follows, “...social facts 
are exactly parallel with mental facts, with the sole difference that the 
‘we’ is always replaced by the ‘I,’ and cooperations by plain operations.””’ 
Piaget goes on to describe social interactions as meaning production 
systems defined by rules, values, and signs. “Rules, exchange values, and 
signs are the three aspects which together constitute social facts, since 
any behaviours carried out in common are necessarily expressed by 
norms, values, and conventional signifiers.”” 

As a meaning structure based on evolving and socially negotiated 
rules, values and signs, the social system which displays self-organizing 
properties becomes what Haken defines as a synergetic system.” The 
coordination and emerging properties of the group are analogous to the 
complexity found within biological systems. 


One of the most striking features of animals is the cooperation of many 
cells that manifest itself...in the coordination of muscles in locomotion 
and in other movements.... [I]n the human brain many cells cooperate 
in a purposeful manner to produce perception, thinking, speech, writ- 
ing, and other phenomena, including emotions. In all these cases, new 
qualities emerge at a macroscopic level.... Synergetics can be consid- 
ered as the most advanced theory of self-organization.” 
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At a macroscopic level, social organization includes self-production 
whereby social products are greater than and qualitatively different 
from the sum of individual productions at the microscopic or individual 
level and patterns of organization emerge. Cooperation and coordination 
of component parts at the microscopic level are crucial to the evolution 
of the system at the macroscopic level. 

How might Piaget’s four laws of equilibration apply to Haken’s 
theory of synergetics where “by the cooperation of individual parts, new 
qualities emerge via self-organization?” Similarly, how does Piaget’s 
theory of equilibration apply to Luhmann’s theory of social systems as 
autonomous communication networks?” 

In the next section of this article, we will apply Piaget’s theory of 
equilibration to offer insights into the evolution of social systems as 
synergetic, autopoietic social structures. By analogy with individual 
equilibration, intersubjective equilibration will be understood to deter- 
mine the degree of socio-autonomy and be a function of cooperation and 
coordination. Intersubjective equilibration within a social community 
will be construed to affect the nature of and potential for autonomous 
development of the individual. 


Socio-Autonomy as Synergetic Meaning Structure 


In exploring the evolution of synergetic systems, Haken describes 
four key factors to be examined: (a) the present state of the system, (b) 
the connections between system components, (c) the control parameters, 
and (d) chance events.”’ Control parameters affect the system at the 
macroscopic level. In an open thermodynamic system like water being 
boiled on a stove, the control parameter is the heat differential across 
time between the lower and upper portions of the pan of water. As the 
difference in temperature changes, the system evolves through unorga- 
nized (bubbles) to organized (convection rolls) to chaotic systemic behav- 
ior.”* Order parameters describe qualitative process variables. Identify- 
ing the order parameters and studying complex systems as they undergo 
qualitative change are important strategies of synergetics. 

We will define the control parameters in social systems to be the 
differential between cooperation and conflict. This is consistent with 
viewing intersubjective equilibration of a social system as a function of 
cooperation and coordination and recognizes the crucial role this tension 
plays in the development of the individual. Order parameters describing 
the macroscopic order of systems are derived from Piaget’s four laws of 
equilibrium to include (a) group identity, (b) system-environment inter- 
action, (c) modification of system characteristics to resolve conflict, and 
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(d) higher equilibration toward greater complexity. Below, we will 
present an example that illustrates these aspects ofa social organization 
using Haken’s synergetic approach to understanding complex systems. 


An Example of a Transformative Learning Community 

In previous research, a team of four early childhood majors was 
studied to understand the nature of social learning and the evolution of 
the social structure from the perspective of intersubjective equilibra- 
tion.”? An examination of the relationship between cooperation and 
conflict will offer insight into how the group became a socio-autonomous 
learning system. 


Cooperation-Conflict as Control Parameter 

Not all collections of individuals working together develop into socio- 
autonomous learning systems. What are the characteristics of a group 
that functions as an entity that is greater than a collection of its 
individuals? 

From our theoretical perspective, the development of a socio-autono- 
mous structure is related to the tension between conflict and coopera- 
tion. This was especially apparent as this group came together to 
accomplish complex tasks. 

When confronted with complex tasks, some groups may divide the 
workload. This approach may efficiently complete a pre-designed task 
but does not contribute to the development of the group as a socio- 
autonomous learning system and does not enhance the meaning-making 
process. The members of the group discussed here experienced conflict 
and cooperation as they expressed and reconciled different perspectives 
during group meetings. Brooke described this process: 


We just thought we were going to get along peachy keen. You know, 
everything’s going to be fine, and we’d think the same thing...I think it 
was Maizee who first said...‘I really don’t agree with that. Can I tell you 
why?’ And it really kinda shocked us at first. We were like, wait a 
minute, are we not thinking the same? 


This was a crucial event in the negotiation of meaning and in the 
evolution of the group. The value placed on the diversity ofideas and how 
the group chose to handle these differences was a key component of the 
establishment and evolution of the group. 

Mutual respect provided a foundation for handling the tension 
inherent in group evolution and negotiation of rules, values, and signs. 
The evolution of the group can be described through Piaget’s laws of 
equilibration as they are applied to a social system. 
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intersubjective Equilibration as Order Parameter 

The evolution of the group can be characterized and understood by 
examining the four laws of equilibration, (a) group identity, (b) system- 
environment interaction, (c) resolution of conflict, and (d) increased 
complexity, as they apply to groups. 

Group Identity. One key aspect of the laws of equilibration is 
organizational identity. This group of students had a self-proclaimed 
group identity that was formalized in their group name, “Cool and the 
Gang,” building on the name of one of the members. It is clear these 
students identified with this group and showed pride in their group 
membership. 

Mutual respect was another crucial aspect for the evolution of the 
group. As described by Piaget, 


The need to be respected thus balances that of respecting, and the 
reciprocity resulting from this new relation is sufficient to abolish all 
element of constraint. At the same time, the commands vanish and turn 
into mutual agreement, and rules that have been freely consented to 
lose their character of external obligation.*° 


Responsibility to the group similarly is evidence of the emergence of 
the group as a synergetic structure. An allegiance and commitment to 
the group rather than an external mandate drove individual preparation 
for group meetings. 

Group identity, mutual respect, and responsibility to the group were 
important aspects of the group’s evolution as a learning system. These 
characteristics similarly were related to the other equilibrating aspects 
of social autopoiesis as described below. 

System-Environment Interaction. The socio-autonomous learning 
system interacts with its environment through the collective biographies 
and relationships of its members. What each individual brings to the 
group represents the system-environment interaction. The system re- 
mains dynamic as long as a balance is maintained between individuals 
and the system as a whole. If, on the other hand, interactions with the 
environment are oppressive and the group has no mechanism to deal 
with the complexity of conflicting perspectives, it will become stagnant 
or disintegrate. 

This group of early childhood majors had nurtured effective mecha- 
nisms for interacting with the environment, contributing to system 
viability. Bringing their outside experiences and individual beliefs to the 
group represented an important aspect of the group relationship with its 
outside environment at a macroscopic level. 
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How the group dealt with the individual differences of the participat- 
ing members became an important component of the on-going negotia- 
tions within the group. This aspect of group interactions at the micro- 
scopic level is important for the next phase of the equilibrating process, 
conflict resolution. 

Resolution of Conflict. Resolution of conflict became a key aspect of 
system viability for these students. They used brainstorming through 
word webs, established routines such as starting meetings with personal 
discussions about individual lives and work, and allowed for “spacings” 
during discussions which included breaks for food and singing songs, as 
a part of the on-going flow of group interactions. These strategies 
contributed to the interconnectedness among the members, mutual 
respect, a climate of sharing and concern, and a sense of community that 
allowed for negotiation when conflict arose. These microscopic connec- 
tions, that is, connections among the individuals within the group, were 
essential to the maintenance and evolution of the group. 

Increased Complexity. In her 1990 Harvard dissertation on “Philo- 
sophical Spacing,” Greeley discussed the complexity of the underlying 
structure of the Platonic dialogues.*! She found the “spacings” or the 
seemingly irrelevant aspects of the Platonic dialogues to lend structure 
to the dialogues. Using chaotic analytic techniques, she analyzed the 
Platonic dialogues and found these “spacings” contributed to the dimen- 
sionality of the dialogic space. This enhances our understanding of the 
underlying structure and complexity of social interactions. Applying 
current brain theory research, Greeley further noted the role these 
“spacings” may play cognitively to meaningful connections and the 
relationship among and development of ideas. 

“Spacings” in the social space of this group, similarly, seemed to play 
an important role in the on-going structural identity and the evolution 
of the group. As discussed above, certain routines became established in 
this group which included starting meetings with sharing, brainstorm- 
ing through word webs, and interludes which included singing songs, 
eating, and joking. These interludes or spacings were an integral part of 
the on-going evolution of this group. 

Summary. We have analyzed the evolution of this group using 
Piaget’s theory of equilibration and Haken’s methodology for examining 
synergetic systems. This analysis grounds our belief that the group 
functioned as a socio-autonomous learning system. But what was the 
impact of group participation on the individuals? 


Membership in a Socio-Autonomous Group Influences Individual Autonomy 
Based on the dialectic nature of constructivism, it would hold that as 
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individuals interact with their environment, in this case the socio- 
autonomous group, transformation would be evident in both the group 
and the individual. In the case of this particular group, students devel- 
oped increased autonomy in areas specific to their own goals. Sara, for 
example, experienced transformation in the social realm from being 
exceedingly quiet during group interactions toward developing her 
voice. This group provided an atmosphere, which welcomed her as a 
valued member which lead to her increased involvement and invest- 
ment. 

Maizee’s transformation, on the other hand, was primarily in the 
cognitive arena. She had previously deferred to more dominant class- 
mates during classes, not trusting her own abilities to make sense of the 
content. Participation in this group resulted in her assuming the leader- 
ship role in determining how to approach particular portions of the task 
and making sure that the practical experiences they were planning for 
the classroom were theoretically consistent with how they as a group 
viewed their mission. She commented toward the end of the semester “I 
didn’t know I was so smart.” 

The social dynamics of this group facilitated the growth of autonomy 
for individual members. The evolution of the group as a learning system 
promoted individual investment in the meaning-making process. 


Implications for Understanding 
and Creating Learning Communities 


Using complex adaptive systems theory to understand group process 
has revealed similarities among Piaget’s theory of equilibration, Luh- 
mann’s theory of social groups as meaning-production autopoietic sys- 
tems, and Haken’s theory of synergetics. Utilizing Haken’s approach to 
understanding the emerging and evolutionary properties of synergetic 
systems, and applying Piaget’s theory of equilibration to group process, 
we have grounded many of our intuitions about how individuals operat- 
ing within groups can become more autonomous. 

Connecting Piaget’s theory of equilibration with social autopoiesis 
and synergetics suggests the potential for theoretical and empirical 
advances in understanding learning as both an individual and social 
process. It is hoped that this article has shed some light on almost a 
century of thinking about equilibration and its role in self-regulating, 
evolutionary, communication systems. The connections and relation- 
ships with our past and present efforts to understand complex human 
interactions must be examined through the historicity of ideas about 
equilibration for evolving, self-regulating, individual and social systems. 
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The Culture Wars Go to Washington: 


Ideology, Realpolitick, 
and the NCTE English Language Arts Standards 


David J. Ferrero 
Harvard University 


In October, 1992, the United States Department of Education (USDE) 
announced that it would fund a three-year standards-setting project 
proposed jointly by the National Council of Teachers of English (NCTE) 
and the International Reading Association (IRA). This was one of several 
standards-setting projects sponsored by the Department, and one of the 
last to get underway. Eighteen months later, the USDE withdrew the 
contract. The Department sent a letter to NCTE/IRA saying that a draft 
of the proposed standards was “vague and often read as opinions and 
platitudes” and was too focused on process over content. USDE said the 
draft standards lacked “a coherent conceptual framework, rendering 
them a loose assemblage of ideas and opinions” that failed “to confront 
major issues in the field,” especially those involving whole language 
versus phonics-based instruction and the valuation of literary works. A 
USDE spokesperson said the Department objected to the draft’s focus on 
what children should be “exposed to” by way of learning activities, rather 
than on what children should know and be able to do.' Acouple of months 
later NCTE and IRA announced that they would continue the project 
despite the Department’s withdrawal.” 

Though many NCTE members objected to their organization’s par- 
ticipation in the first place, they were outraged by the USDE’s decision. 
They blocked the USDE’s announced plans to fund a new set of English 
language arts standards by urging NCTE’s 90,000 members not to 
cooperate with any new projects or adopt their proposals. Protest letters 
to USDE voiced members’ fears that standards would privilege “tradi- 
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tional English” and ignore cultural differences among students. Some 
openly accused USDE of awarding contracts in other disciplines to “far- 
right ideologues and enemies of children and teachers.”*> When USDE 
acquiesced and withdrew plans to fund a new project, NCTE/IRA 
announced that they would continue their own standards work, pledging 
to be “more attuned to the political climate in which we are working.” 
Said IRA Executive Director Alan Farstrup: “One of the perceptions of 
the previous project was we were too busy examining our navels; we 
didn’t pay enough attention to the broader world.” He said the project 
would henceforth pay more heed to outside constituencies, including 
federal policymakers.‘ 

However, the use of phrases like “far-right ideologues” and “enemies 
of children” is dissonant with Farstrup’s statements, and suggests that 
something far deeper than “examining our navels” led to the dissolution 
of the NCTE/IRA-USDE partnership. In fact, evidence from the press 
conference that announced the partnership, Education Week news 
stories covering its progress and demise, various NCTE publications, the 
NCTE/IRA standards document itself, and my own experience as a 
former English teacher and NCTE member trained in the kind of 
scholarship that informs much of NCTE’s advocacy work, strongly 
suggests that NCTE and USDE were locked in an intractable ideological 
battle from the beginning.°® 

An ideological chasm divides NCTE from the USDE—and much of 
the rest of the public’ —regarding what should be taught, how it should 
be taught, and for what purposes. I have identified three broad areas of 
opposition between the standards movement and NCTE: (1) competing 
definitions of teacher professionalism and its place in education; (2) 
conflicting beliefs about what constitutes good pedagogy; and (3) mutu- 
ally incompatible political goals, particularly in the arena of cultural 
politics. These three points of opposition doomed the relationship be- 
tween NCTE and USDE from the beginning. Given that NCTE is the 
largest professional organization in the United States for teachers, its 
handling of these conflicts raise serious doubts about whether the 
English teaching profession can have a voice in school reform. Given the 
social context and prevailing “common sense” definitions of quality 
schooling, this inability to communicate with the public is likely to 
further erode public condidence in teachers and English studies in 
particular. I will consider each of these points of conflict in turn, then 
follow with a brief evaluation of its consequences for NCTE and its 
constituents. 
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Conflicts Over Definitions of Professionalism 


Much ofthe current reform discussion that addresses teacher profes- 
sionalism involves making the profession operate more like private 
business. Advocates speak frequently of increasing teacher accountabil- 
ity to outside stakeholders, such as state governments, local communi- 
ties, and parents. For them, standards are partly a tool for measuring 
and comparing teacher and school performance. By defining more 
carefully what students should know and be able to do, we thereby define 
what teachers should know and be able to teach. These reformers 
likewise speak of professionalism as raising the stakes of teaching by 
attaching systems of rewards and sanctions to teachers or schools based 
on student success or failure as defined by the standards. Some call for 
stiffer standards for teacher certification. Others call for improving 
professional development programs. All such recommendations assume 
that the profession is currently deficient, and requires externally- 
imposed incentives to improve. In other words, they consider teacher 
professionalism as a goal rather than a fact. 

For NCTE and its constituents, it is teachers who have been striving 
to achieve professional status, but have been denied it by the very outside 
interference reformers advocate. From this point-of-view the standards 
movement represents yet another attempt by dilettantes to impose 
inappropriate values and goals on professionals who have for a century 
or more been working “in the trenches” to figure out what works best for 
students. To achieve this end, the argument goes, the public must trust 
the accumulated wisdom and expertise of teachers as it does with doctors 
and engineers. Within NCTE the resentment can result in strident 
denunciations of the whole standards enterprise: 


These people and organizations are our opponents. They operate on a 
completely different set of values, politics, and assumptions. They 
disagree with us and will not allow themselves to be brought around by 
us. These grownups will not allow us to sit at their big table unless we 
support their views or unless the outcome is a foregone conclusion, or 
both.... What we can do...is to make our own standards. Without 
compromise and without incompatible partnerships, we can clearly and 
emphatically say what we know about helping all kids come to the full 
power of literacy. Then we can put these uncompromising, home-made 
standards out into the public arena and support them fiercely, shrewdly, 
and doggedly.... After all, we are the literacy educators: this is our field; 
we have credibility, the authority, the right, and the professional 
responsibility to set professional standards for our own work. 
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Perhaps...these new standards will help coalesce and re-empower 
progressive school reformers in this time of siege.’ 


The feeling of besiegement and assertion of professional autonomy 
appear frequently in more measured form in the NCTE standards 
document itself. The standards document is subtitled For the Profession, 
by the Profession: A Guide for Discussion. The first 26 pages of the 132- 
page document is taken up with lessons to the public about how children 
best learn and what kind of education is good for them. The text is chock- 
full of interpretations of research in cognitive psychology, new defini- 
tions of literacy, and political assertions disguised as detached profes- 
sional judgments. Though not poorly written, as its detractors claim,*® 
much of it does include technical language drawn primarily from psy- 
chology, cultural studies and education studies. It even includes a 
glossary in the back to help the layperson, drawing further attention to 
the assertion that this document was, in fact, written “by the profession, 
for the profession,” requiring the deployment of a specialized technical 
vocabulary. 

The most direct effort to fend off incursions by outsiders and defend 
itself from what many teachers consider unfair criticism occurs in a 
section entitled “To Prepare Students for the Literacy Demands of Today 
and Tomorrow.” It isin part a rejoinder to critics who have laid the blame 
for society’s ills at the door of the schools, and an extended defense of the 
achievements of public education that draws primarily on Berliner and 
Biddle’s The Manufactured Crisis.° “Critics argue that fewer and fewer 
students are able to read and write well, blaming teachers for failing to 
fulfill their responsibilities,” say the standards authors, paraphrasing 
the argument of Crisis. “In actuality, however, ever-increasing numbers 
of high school graduates have met our past goals in literacy.... We see the 
need for change, but this need stems from a vision of a more challenging 
future rather than a criticism of past or current efforts. We believe 
schools deserve praise for encouraging results they are achieving.”’® The 
section includes a sidebar with evidence from Crisis in support of the 
contention that the profession has performed remarkably in the face of 
tremendous demands and in the absence of adequate material or moral 
support." 

As part of the same argument, the document makes a bold effort to 
turn the tables and hold the public accountable for educational achieve- 
ment in a section entitled “The Need for Standards.” It opens with three 
points. The first and second are standard platitudes about “meet[ing] the 
demands of the 21st century” and “shared vision.” The third, however, is 
an attempt to shape the standards world in NCTE’s image: “[W]e believe 
that standards are necessary to...bridge the documented disparities that 
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exist in educational opportunities.”’* This statement is the first of several 
demands in the document for what are called Opportunity-to-Learn 
(OTL) standards. OTL standards were an important part of the original 
standards architecture that addressed the equity issues NCTE high- 
lights in Standards. OTL had the potential to call attention to the 
broader public policy implications for meaningful educational reform 
and the social justice rhetoric that often accompanies it. In other words, 
OTL was a reminder that schools were but one institution among many 
within a particular set of economic and institutional arrangements that 
would need reforming as well if schools were to make any dent at all in 
the lives of the least advantaged. Tellingly, the United States Congress 
rejected OTL when it passed Goals 2000. The policy implications were too 
enormous, as was the shift in responsibility with respect to child welfare. 
Unfortunately, these essential points about shared social responsibility 
went unnoticed in the hew and cry over other controversies inflamed by 
the NCTE standards. 

The Standards-based reformers and NCTE agree that things are 
amiss in U.S. public education. And both claim to desire greater teacher 
professionalism. But each side assigns responsibility differently. For the 
reformers and the public they claim to represent, the problem results 
primarily from a fat, misguided public institution that has too long 
remained unaccountable to its clients. Standards are intended in part to 
fix that problem. For NCTE and the teachers it claims to represent, the 
problem is a lack of support, unfair demands, and too-frequent attempts 
by lay critics to dictate policy about issues without experience or profes- 
sional expertise. These issues never got raised in the subsequent public 
debates, which is too bad, because they have the potential to open up 
some valuable discussions about public responsibility, the context of 
schooling, and the real sources of poverty cycles. But the rest of the 
document triggered red herrings in too many other areas. 


Conflicts Over What Constitutes Sound Pedagogy 


Much of NCTE’s claim that teachers are already professionals rests 
on its claim that teachers possess specialized knowledge based on 
“current research and theory about how students learn.”* In a nutshell, 
NCTE promotes what is often called neo-Progressive, constructivist, or 
child-centered pedagogy, where teachers are expected to tailor instruc- 
tion to the individual needs and interests of each child.'* Any imposition 
of outside standards, expectations, or benchmarks are anathema to 
these teachers, who consider such impositions destructive for children 
and erosive of teacher autonomy. Ofcourse, standards, expectations, and 
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benchmarks are precisely what standards-based reformers want. They 
too claim to have the best interests of children in mind, but they define 
these interests in terms of employability and citizenship prescriptively 
defined. In fact, the movement is driven largely by economic concerns 
and national pride—the repeatedly poor performance of American stu- 
dents on international comparisons embarrasses the U.S. and suppos- 
edly harms economic competitiveness. For a child-centered neo-Progres- 
sive, to place such concerns ahead of concern for children’s self-esteem 
and self-actualization amounts to pedagogical heresy. 

Among the architects of standard-based reform (SBR) themselves, 
rigorous standards and constructivist principles actually go hand in 
hand. In fact, they often recommend constructivist-friendly pedagogies 
and assessments. Linda Darling-Hammond, for example, tries to direct 
the standards movement in the direction of teaching to “multiple intel- 
ligences” and takes a critical line against standardized testing and 
“teacher-directed lessons,” while urging that more teachers be “given 
access to knowledge about how students learn, develop, think, and 
perform.”’® Frequent recommendations for portfolio assessment in the 
standards movement suggest that the neo-Progressives have had consid- 
erable success in shaping the standards agenda. In fact, the architects of 
SBR (if not the politicians and business leaders who do the stumping) 
generally support many of the pedagogical doctrines espoused by NCTE. 

For reasons I do not fully understand and therefore cannot ad- 
equately explain, NCTE literature shows no sign of acknowledging this 
convergence. Instead, the NCTE literature holds fast to a more radical 
constructivist agenda, as if this was diametrically opposed to the peda- 
gogical practices promoted by their colleagues in the standards move- 
ment. The tenacity with which NCTE holds to this line can be ascertained 
through acareful reading ofits Standards for the English Language Arts. 
As critics observed, the document contains little of what could be called 
standards—a 23-page overview amounting to a militant manifesto for 
the profession, a 22-page description of 12 principles called standards, 
and a 21-page collection of “vignettes,” which give examples of what the 
committee considers good teaching (all of which are theme-based indi- 
vidual or small-group activities). Two more interesting features stand 
out. The booklet contains 20 photographs. At first glance, they look 
uncontroversial: they depict racially-mixed classes of students doing a 
variety of tasks, from reading to presenting to creating multimedia 
displays on computers. But a more careful look reveals a subtle thesis. In 
almost all cases students are working together in groups in classrooms 
where desks have been arranged in circles, semi-circles, and squares. 
Adults appear in only two photos.'® Taken together, the photos present 
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a world virtually absent of grown-ups where children live and learn 
cheerfully unfettered by adult intrusion. A reading of the document 
elicits the same observation. Outside the vignettes, teachers are never 
mentioned. Everything is phrased in terms of what the child should 
eventually be able to do without reference to teachers or the institutional 
setting(s) in which they are to acquire these skills. Finally, the NCTE/ 
IRA standards are unique among the twelve national standards projects 
in not establishing benchmarks for at least the 4th, 8th and 11th grades. 
These absences/silences scream out the neo-Progressive defiance of the 
standards movement and reassertion of romantic “child-centered” peda- 
gogy, where the imposition of socially-defined expectations amounts to 
a kind of oppression. 

Despite the dialogue that exists among supporters of standards- 
based reform about the best blend of neo-Progressive and traditional 
pedagogical principles, NCTE’s standards communicate a steadfast 
opposition to anything smacking ofa national curriculum, no matter how 
flexibly designed. This anti-nationalist, anti-academic, individualistic 
position has taken a new twist in the last decade or two as the neo- 
Progressivism characteristic of teachers organizations for nearly a 
century has been infused with the new forms of social reconstructionism 
informed by postmodern critical theory. 


The Culture Wars 


At several points during the October 13, 1992, press conference 
representatives from both the USDE and NCTE/IRA emphasized to the 
point of protesting too much that the standards partnership would be a 
“non-partisan” enterprise. In one sense they were right: this was no 
partisan battle in any conventional sense. The USDE represented a 
broad coalition of reformers. Governors of both parties in all fifty states 
had agreed to the idea. Right-wing conservatives like Chester Finn, 
academic liberals like E.D. Hirsch, and American Federation of Teachers 
President Al Shanker all endorsed the standards in some form. Demo- 
crat Bill Clinton followed Republican George Bush in lending the 
Presidential imprimatur to the movement. This unlikely coalition agreed 
that global international competitiveness, high intellectual achieve- 
ment for all, and a reinvigorated civic culture were laudable goals 
(though different coalition members stressed different aims, and did not 
always speak commensurate vocabularies). It went almost without 
saying that immigrant children and inner-city African-American chil- 
dren should learn standard English as a tool for economic or political 
empowerment, and that children from Maine to New Mexico should have 
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some core of common knowledge and values for the purposes of forging 
a sense of national civic identity. Furthermore, the coalition believed 
that these opportunities/requirements held the greatest potential ad- 
vantages for the least advantaged children by distributing cultural and 
intellectual capital more equitably. 

To anew generation of radical scholar-activists, who have made their 
homes largely in university English and education departments and who 
form a large chunk of the active membership in associations like NCTE 
and the MLA, these were the very racist, imperialist, patriarchal, 
totalizing, oppressive values they had committed themselves to subvert- 
ing in the name of emancipating those very same children. This kind of 
cultural and social critique goes by many names, but operates under a 
number of theoretical assumptions that fall within the capacious intel- 
lectual and cultural movement known as postmodernism. Among other 
things, postmodernist cultural analysis claims to expose the power 
relations that lie beneath Western society’s definitions of common sense, 
morality, and normality. Through this lens, official languages, canons of 
knowledge, and talk of national goals or values merely serve an elaborate 
and sophisticated system of domination wherein oppressed and oppres- 
sors alike are made to see current injustices and inequities as normal and 
inevitable. 

Needless to say, this group was not likely to see eye-to-eye with the 
federal government—or any such agency of domination. This dimension 
of NCTE’s agenda is too complex and affected the standards project in too 
many ways for me to do justice to it here, so I will settle for briefly 
discussing two relevant points over which NCTE and and the USDE 
came to blows: standard English and literary canons. 


Standard English 

During his opening statement at the press conference, Lamar 
Alexander made the following statement about the importance for 
children of learning standard English: 


There should be no issue in this country that all our children learn 
English well. Of course, our dream for Americans...is that every child 
should know at least two languages well, but one of those languages 
must be English.... [A] family or a child who doesn’t have command of 
the English language is at a severe disadvantage. If a student 
can’t...communicate clearly with peers and colleagues, a student won’t 
be able to succeed in today’s global economy.... SAT scores over the last 
20 years show that children or young Americans are doing less well in 
verbal skills.... [MJany of our businesses report that people they are 
hiring can’t write and communicate as well as they need to.... Andif you 
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walk into the Saturn automobile plant in Tennessee you'll see a team 
of people sitting there designing a headlight. And it’s important to be 
able to communicate and speak well in English to be on the team.... 
[T]wenty-two percent of the children in California schools don’t speak 
English.... [T]he parents I talk with .. . especially the parents who have 
just arrived in this country, want their children to learn English.... So 
as anation and a society, we need to redouble our efforts to help children 
learn English....!” 


In response, then-NCTE President James Davis wasted no time counter- 
ing Alexander’s assertions: 


The use of English in all ofits beauty and all of its permutations is really 
a lifetime pursuit...I hope all of us have standards for ourselves in our 
continuing learning about this language and its literature and what can 
be done with it and how much it has to do with our identitv.... This is a 
process in many ways of finding our own voice and of learning...how to 
use that voice well. [italics added]'® 


The italicized phrases above highlight the points where Davis tried to 
subvert Alexander’s statements. His emphasis on “permutations” antici- 
pates the language of Standards, which, though cautiously endorsing 
the need for children to learn “the language of wider understanding,”’® 
repeatedly asserts that “no single ‘standard’ English exists around the 
world, or even within a single country.”” The reference to “identity” 
speaks to the theoretical work in critical theory and anthropology that 
ties identity inextricably to culture and culture to language, and there- 
fore equates the imposition of a “privileged dialect” over a speaker’s 
native dialect as an erasure of the speaker’s personal and cultural 
identity. “Finding our own voice” is the subversive strategy whereby 
subordinated peoples learn to assert a putatively prelapsarian, authen- 
tic personal and cultural identity against the totalizing deracinating 
mechanisms of the dominant culture. 


Literary Canon 

Another revealing exchange took place between Alexander and 
then-NCTE president-elect Jesse Perry in response to a reporter who 
asked whether the standards would recommend or prescribe individual 
literary works. Alexander replied that the issue raised a number of 
problems, including the “problem of the exploding canon.... We literary 
scholars—I think I can count myself as one—are so preoccupied with 
canons and even more with exploding canons that we sometimes despair 
of even knowing what that means anymore.” After a few short comments 
by others, Perry picked up on Alexander’s pun and turned it into a 
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positive goal: “I like to use the word ‘exploding’...because if we explode 
the canon, then we can include some others in that—in the canons that 
have not been included in past times.” Though he went on to say he would 
like a recommended reading list included in the standards, NCTE 
member and professor Susan Glaser retorted, “If, in fact, our goals 
are...toempower teachers and children, having alist would stifle them....””' 

The fault lines are clear. Alexander laments the recent “explosion” 
in the canon, suggesting that the inclusion of previously marginalized 
authors and traditions has diluted it. It suggests the perspective shared 
by those like Paul Gagnon and Hirsch that all people in a culture and 
society should have some kind of shared knowledge of influential ideas, 
figures, and documents. And since literature is often used as a vehicle for 
exploring and establishing values (of both taste and ethics), some of these 
critics see some kind of literary canon as essential to a good moral/civic 
education. (However, as Perry’s comment suggests, one can support the 
general notion without endorsing Alexander’s implication that the canon 
should remain fixed as it was circa 1960.) Glaser, however, rejects these 
claims. In her view, canons totalize and oppress. They enforce an official 
culture on the multiplicity of microcultures that exist within arbitrarily 
drawn national boundaries and arbitrarily draw distinctions between 
“high” and “low” culture that implicitly devalue anything that falls 
outside the canonical fray.” 

Nothing in the publicly available documentary history of the stan- 
dards partnership suggests that the two agencies ever tried to negotiate 
these differences. It seems unlikely that they could have come to an 
understanding over the language issues, but certainly moderates within 
the opposing coalitions could have struck an agreement over the scope 
and structure of a recommended canon, if not its content. It was a 
national document after all, one which could be forgiven for refraining 
from a high degree of prescription in this area. What the two organiza- 
tions had here, as they say, was a failure to communicate. 


Conclusion 


Many other bones of contention underlay the demise of the NCTE- 
USDE partnership, all of which fall within the purview of the three major 
conflicts over professionalism, pedagogy, and cultural politics. But I 
think we have examined enough examples to discuss consequences and 
alternatives. Unfortunately, I do not see hope for integration among the 
constituencies that each group represents. The diatribes against “right- 
wing ideologues” in NCTE publications and conferences, and the vicious 
and often unfair criticism in the press that befell the standards when 
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they were released, suggest deep mutual contempt and distrust. News- 
paper columnists refer to the multicultural agenda dismissively as 
“claptrap,”"’ dismiss constructivist pedagogies as learning “by osmo- 
sis,” and ridicule the professional language as “gobbledygook” without 
engaging the NCTE’s positions on such issues in fair and open debate. 
NCTE members, meanwhile, cling tenaciously to certain pedagogical 
beliefs in the face of cogent refutations, while calling their detractors 
“enemies of children.” The culture wars rage on, as does the antagonism 
between teachers and their lay critics. The situation has degenerated 
into a state of trench warfare, with both sides encamped and raining 
artillery on the other. 

Elsewhere I have argued that left critics and activists need to learn 
the lessons implicit in their own analyses of discourse and power.” If the 
goal is actual social, political, or cultural change, rather than the mere 
posturing or indulgence in theory-fetishism, then certain concessions 
need to be made. Like it or not, that’s how the game is played, and 
conservatives have played it far more effectively than progressives over 
the last thirty years on a number of fronts without generating the 
lingering resentments that have followed progressive accomplishments 
over the same period. Nonetheless, I recognize the situation is not so 
simple. Conservatives have advantages that progressives do not. For 
one, they can more easily appeal to a comfortable status-quo and its 
“common-sense” values, which makes the strategy of crafting a resonant 
rhetoric much easier. Furthermore, in order to reach a broad audience, 
any group’s agenda must be disseminated through the media, which are 
market-driven and corporate-owned, and must shape information to 
meet the “common sense” expectations of their audience. Finally, those 
with the most status and institutional power have by virtue of their 
positions greater influence and credibility. Hence, a basic conservatism 
is built into any system. Meanwhile, the U.S. in particular has a long 
history of success in demonizing progressive movements, thereby keep- 
ing the range of social debate narrow and the repertoire of pejorative 
labels broad. This success has made it easy to consign progressives to the 
margins, where they make easy targets for public reproach. 

Yet organizations like NCTE do not have to play right into their 
hands. In situations like this, guerilla tactics are more likely to succeed 
than frontal assaults. Being a successful radical takes considerably more 
skill than being a successful conservative. In this case, NCTE needed to 
launch a much more sophisticated maneuver, by producing a document 
much more defensible to critics and the public. Instead it produced a 
document that contained considerable merit in spots, but was filled 
enough red flags to render it vulnerable to the ridicule it ultimately 
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received. 

Key sections of the Standards show signs of the savviness I am 
recommending. Some of the standards themselves were bound to send up 
red flags to critics, especially those like #9, which calls for “respect for 
diversity in language use” (a statement against standard English); #10, 
which encourages non-native English speakers to “make use of their first 
language” in their learning of English and other subjects (a statement 
promoting bilingual education); and #11, which expects students to 
participate in “a variety of literacy communities” (a term from Reader- 
Response criticism, a postmodernist interpretive strategy that subverts 
textual authority by encouraging multiple readings shaped by group 
identities). But it is worth noticing their placement. The first eight 
standards address traditional instructional concerns with writing, read- 
ing, and research. Standard #12 speaks blandly to students’ use of 
language “to accomplish their own purposes” (which embeds much more 
than it seems). The most politicized and politically controversial stan- 
dards have been buried in the middle. Clearly, these standards were 
arranged to build credibility before taking political risks.”’ 

The most sophisticated example of agenda-packing involves NCTE’s 
inclusion of “viewing” and “visually representing” in the list of essential 
language arts skills: 


Being literate in contemporary society means being active, critical, and 
creative users not only of print and spoken language but also of the 
visual language of film and television, commercial and political adver- 
tising, photography, and more.... Visual communication is part of the 
fabric of contemporary life.... We must therefore challenge students to 
analyze critically the texts they view.... By studying how visual texts 
work, students learn to employ visual media as another powerful 
means of communication.” 


Sounds neutral enough. Who can deny that students should be more 
media literate, especially in an an age of technology fetishism and 
widespread anxiety about the corrosive effects of mass culture? Yet this 
statement and others like it throughout the document represents the 
left-progressive, postmodernist wing of NCTE. Much current work in 
cultural, ethnic, and gender studies today takes place within the domain 
of media and popular culture. The theoretical tools brought to bear on 
these studies are among the most ruthlessly deconstructive of cultural 
codes and conventions. That NCTE tried to weave this so centrally into 
its standards by including it in its definition of literacy speaks to both the 
radical ideology that lies behind the document and the boldness of its 
attempt to promote a progressive agenda under the aegis of standards- 
based reform. It was a masterstroke that could have set an example for 
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the rest of the document. 

The showing of TV commercials, or the playing of rap music in 
classes, itself raises hackles that leave NCTE open to derision and 
dismissal. However, had the Visual Representing standards been pre- 
sented along with other standards in a form that audiences would have 
recognize as standards— including benchmarks, specifications of essen- 
tial skills, less tepid endorsements of the value of academic achievement, 
and “the language of wider communication”—the standard might have 
flown.” Had NCTE done this, attention might then have focused on other 
controversial, but arguably more vital, issues like those regarding 
Opportunity to Learn Standards and the broader policy commitments to 
children and the poor. Unlikely as it is that the argument would have 
carried the day, it would at least have gotten an airing, and might have 
forced some open consideration of the implications. Meanwhile, NCTE 
could have strengthened its own hand with respect to pedagogies by 
working more cooperatively with those within the standards movement 
whose pedagogical agenda is sympathetic with its own, rather than 
positing an enemy where none exists. (This is a real shame, because so 
much of the public backlash against Standards centered on the soft 
pedagogy theme and the use of “educationese.” NCTE could have muted 
that discussion, or consigned it to a completely different document 
without risking these priorities.) 

When examined in light of NCTE’s internal discussions ofits politics, 
ideology, and pedagogy, it is clear that NCTE made a serious and 
sometimes sophisticated attempt to ride the wave of a right-center 
reform movement by dressing itself up in the language of that move- 
ment. NCTE made some shrewd moves: by teaming up with the federal 
program, utilizing its status as a professional (as opposed to political) 
organization, and at times adopting the measured rhetoric of profession- 
alism and centrism. But in the end it held too steadfastly to the symbolic 
hot button issues that were sure to incite backlash and damage the 
organization’s credibility. 

NCTE’s failure to produce a credible document amounts to a missed 
opportunity to give progressive-minded professional educators a voice in 
shaping the reform agenda. The job has been left entirely to the states, 
most of which moved forward with their own standards projects, and the 
National Standards Project (which NCTE did have a hand in), which 
includes teachers but lacks the imprimatur of a national teachers 
association. This situation is unfortunate for the profession, because 
these projects cannot provide the professional voice that NCTE could 
have had, and reinforces public suspicion of teachers—especially En- 
glish teachers. Without that voice teachers lose considerable power to 
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shape the debate. While I think that too much of what gets promoted by 
NCTE is self-defeating and potentially damaging, many of its aims— 
particularly in the areas of substantial and equalized school funding, 
opportunity-to-learn standards with teeth, and the creation of a less 
stratified, more inclusive society—deserve to be fought for. That, per- 
haps, is the saddest irony. NCTE, in getting caught up in the red herrings 
of neo-Progressive pedagogy and self-marginalizing postmodernist as- 
saults on deeply held ideas of truth and value, has deprived itself of the 
opportunity to shape curricular frameworks and goals so as to accom- 
plish its ends. 

But this is more than a credibility problem. It raises issues about 
student empowerment and the means of achieving it. The most effective 
agents for social change in America, from Thomas Paine to Martin 
Luther King, have been effective precisely because they forced the larger 
society to measure its worth against its own ideals and traditions. Paine, 
an atheist, drew from the Judeo-Christian Bible; King used the 
emancipatory rhetoric of the Declaration of Independence. For them to 
make the critique in the first place they had to know the documents and 
the cultural traditions that created and canonized them; and they had to 
trust that their audiences did too.*° Not allowing students to acquire such 
knowledge and rhetorical facility on the belief that it is harmful to their 
development (neo-Progressivism) or a tool of cultural oppression (post- 
modernism) denies the very agency liberationist educators seek to 
develop in their students. A core of common knowledge and skills is not 
inevitably oppressive. Its effect on children depends on how such knowl- 
edge and skills are shaped by those who have the power to teach them. 
That NCTE knows this is clear from reading between the lines of 
Standards. But by continuing to discredit themselves by assuming the 
postures they have, they risk surrendering that power to the very parties 
they fear most. 
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Prologue 


To an involved teacher educator, “reflective practice” should not be an 
unfamiliar phrase. In the past years, it has increasingly become a mode 
phrase or a guiding principle of teacher education programs (see Clift, 
Houston & Pugach, 1990; Valli, 1992). Despite genuine efforts on the 
conceptualization and/or actualization of “reflective practice” in the edu- 
cational field (e.g., Bengtsson, 1995; Calderhead & Gates, 1993; Grimmett 
& Erickson, 1988; Hatton & Smith, 1995; Korthagen & Wubbels, 1995; 
Jarvinen, 1991; Laboskey, 1994; Schén, 1987, 1991; Zeichner, 1987), a 
number of related fundamental questions remain unsatisfactorily ad- 
dressed, namely: (1) What is the nature of reflective thinking? (2) How is 
reflective practice possible? (3) To what extent are teacher education 
programs that are characterized by reflective practice effective? 

Whereas intellectual dissatisfaction constitutes part of the reasons 
for this piece of writing, personal experience with a teacher education 
program and an empirical research on reflective thinking gave momen- 
tum for the final act. Briefly speaking, students joining a degree program 
on education kept on telling the present author that they were tired of the 
reminder of reflective practice. Not a few simply admitted that they 
found the demand on reflectivity difficult to entertain. On the other 
hand, an empirical study on reflective thinking launched among the 
same group of students reveals a relatively low level of reflectivity.’ Such 
responses and findings hint toward the reality that reflective practice is 
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by no means an easy task among the student teachers. It may be the right 
time to embark on a reflection upon the currents of reflective practice in 
teacher education. 

Reflection has become an inflated word in the educational field 
nowadays. Few ask in a more thorough way how reflection can be 
actualized. Instead of indulging in the accumulating literature in educa- 
tional journals, the present author prefers to embark on a sidetracked 
journey. The main stations of the journey involve a Reflective Judgment 
Model developed by contemporary psychologists (King & Kitchener, 1994) 
as well as the ideas of reflection expounded by continental philosophers 
including Hegel ([1832-45] 1986a, [1832-45] 1986b) and Gadamer ([1960] 
1986a, 1986b). To the author, this trip is in a sense a kind of revisit. At the 
present moment, she revisits the aforementioned stations with a new 
intention in mind: To return to the field of reflective practice in education 
with fresh perspectives. This piece of small writing is by nature some brief 
notes along the journey. The complexity and richness of thought exempli- 
fied by Hegel and Gadamer are well known. It is apparently impossible to 
explore the forests of their thought within the boundary ofajournal article; 
the sketch presented to the reader is thus intentionally focused on two 
trees in the respective forests: (1) Hegel’s concept of “Bildung” (“forma- 
tion”), and (2) Gadamer’s conception of “Wirkungsgeschichtliches 
Bewufstsein” (“effective historical consciousness”). 


Station One: 
The Reflective Judgment Model Revisited 


For a first encounter with the Reflective Judgment Mcdel developed 
by Kitchener and her associates (King & Kitchener, 1994), the empirical 
data can be informative and stimulating. It represents a sort of pioneer- 
ing work in understanding the psychological reality of reflective think- 
ing. Being stimulated by the scheme of intellectual and ethical develop- 
ment among college students formulated by Perry (1970), a group of 
American psychologists have accomplished substantial research work in 
developing a seven-stage model of reflective judgment since the 1980s 
(e.g., King & Kitchener, 1994; Kitchener & Fischer, 1990; Kitchener & 
King, 1990; Kitchener, King, Wood & Davison, 1989; Kitchener, Lynch, 
Fischer & Wood, 1993; Liberto, Kelly, Sapiro & Currier, 1990; Pape & 
Kelly, 1990). The reflective judgment level is assessed through a Reflec- 
tive Judgment Interview. During the Reflective Judgment Interview, 
subjects responded to seven standardized probing questions upon four 
ill-structured problems representing different intellectual domains (Sci- 
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ence, Social Science, Religion, and History). The foci of eliciting re- 
sponses lie in the assumptions and justification of knowledge. 

Critical perspectives are usually more accessible during a revisit. 
Upon closer examination, the framework of the Reflective Judgment 
Model is not without serious shortcomings. In examining the expounded 
Reflective Judgment Model, the readers are led to appreciate the diver- 
sified patterns of assumptions and justifications of knowing. Neverthe- 
less, self-consciousness and historical-cultural consciousness have no 
place in the various levels of reflectivity. Such shortcomings will become 
explicit after the journey on the following two stations during which the 
ideas of Hegel and Gadamer are explored. 

For the purpose of this particular revisit, a brief outline of the 
Reflective Judgment Model will be expounded in the following section. 
Throughout the years, Kitchener and her associates have made a 
continuous attempt to summarize the Reflective Judgment Model on the 
basis of subjects’ responses to the Reflective Judgment Interview. The 
following table is selected among the others due to its conciseness and its 
recent date of publication: 


Characteristics of Reflective Judgment: A Seven-Stage Model 
(Title adapted by the author. Source: King & Kitchener, 1994, 208-209) 





Stage 1: Single concrete category for knowing. Certain knowledge is gained by 
direct personal observation and needs no justification. 


Stage 2: Two concrete categories of knowledge. A person can know with certainty 
through direct observation or indirectly through an authority. 


Stage 3: Several concrete categories of knowledge are interrelated. Knowledge 
is assumed to be either absolutely certain or temporarily uncertain. Justifica- 
tion is based on authorities’ views or what “feels right.” 


Stage 4: Knowledge is understood as a single abstraction. Knowledge is uncer- 
tain, and knowledge claims are assumed to be idiosyncratic to the individual. 


Stage 5: Two or more abstract concepts of knowledge can be related. Knowledge 
is seen as contextual and subjective. Beliefs are justified by using the rules of 
inquiry for the appropriate contexts. 


Stage 6: Abstract concepts of knowledge can be related. Knowledge is actively 
constructed by comparing evidence and opinion on different sides of an issue; 
solutions are evaluated by personally endorsed criteria. 


Stage 7: Abstract concepts of knowledge are understood as a system. The general 
principle is that knowledge is the outcome of the process of reasonable inquiry 
for constructing a well-informed understanding. 
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Empirical results of some fifteen years’ work (including longitudinal 
and cross-sectional studies of over 1,700 subjects) suggest that reflective 
thinking develops with a slow and steady pattern (King & Kitchener, 
1994). It is noteworthy that the average reflectivity level of college 
juniors lies only somewhere between stage three and stage four. They are 
nevertheless capable of development in subsequent time. As revealed 
from the scores of the ten years’ longitudinal study, the dominant 
Reflective Judgment Interview stage for the age group of 21 to 25 is four 
whereas that for the age group of 26 to 30 is five. Apart from educational 
level and age, variables like life experience and gender also play into the 
development of reflective thinking (see King & Kitchener, 1994, 124-188; 
Liberto, Kelly, Sapiro & Currier, 1990). 

What messages are contained in this pile of empirical findings? 
Patterns of reflective thinking as constructed by the developmental 
psychologists appear to be some fundamental underlying structures that 
guide human judgment. On the one hand, we are reminded about the 
limitation of reflectivity in different individuals during certain develop- 
mental stages of life; on the other, we are not deprived of the hope for 
progressive transformation of reflectivity level. If one studies the basic 
psychological research carefully enough, one can be in a better position 
to understand the perplexed situations of reflective practice in teacher 
education. If student teachers are individuals having different levels of 
reflectivity, it is understandable that they can not reflect upon teaching 
in the way that they are expected to (this is particularly true when 
student teachers are undergraduate students without much college 
training and life experience). Any teacher education program can only be 
effective if it adapts to the existing reflectivity levels of the students and 
is capable of finding the keys for the development of the students’ 
underlying structures. 

Understanding of the psychological reality of reflective thinking has 
to date only been developed in an initial stage. The formulated Reflective 
Judgment Model must be subjected to further reconstruction. One of the 
crucial problems lies in its limited horizon for recognizing the dimen- 
sions of reflective thinking. As explicitly stated by Kitchener and her 
associates (King & Kitchener, 1994), John Dewey is regarded as their 
intellectual ancestor in defining the nature of reflective thinking.” 
Their interpretation of reflective thinking is, at its core, a critical and 
rational processing of the assumption and justification of knowledge. 
Does this interpretation capture the essence, let alone the full dimen- 
sions, of reflective thinking? Is this group of contemporary psycholo- 
gists (i.e., Kitchener and her associates) reflective enough in consider- 
ing the intellectual ancestors of the subject matter of reflective think- 
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ing? With these questions in mind, we now turn to the second station of 
our journey. 


Station Two: 
Hegel’s Concept of “Bildung” (“Formation”) Revisited 


Whereas empirical studies on the development of reflective judg- 
ment witness a recent history, students or masters of philosophy would 
readily like to remind us about the developmental model of mind 
formulated by Hegel ({1832-45]1986a), in which levels of reflectivity 
were insightfully analyzed. In a self-explication for the publication, 
Hegel introduced his work Phdnomenologie des Geistes (Phenomenology 
of Mind) as a psychological explanation or/and an abstract discussion on 
the justification of knowledge. The developmental model is constituted 
by different gestalts of the mind as stations along the way, namely: (1) 
consciousness, (2) self-consciousness, (3) reason, (4) spirit, (5) religious 
forms, and (6) absolute knowledge. A comparison of Hegel’s speculative 
model with the empirical model constructed by the aforementioned 
contemporary psychologists (i.e., Kitchener and her associates) bears 
striking similarity at the lowest level of reflection.’ As regards the higher 
levels, Hegel’s model is characterized by the dialectic of self-conscious- 
ness, whereas the latter has no place in the empirical model of contem- 
porary psychologists. Any claim to a comprehensive analysis of Hegel’s 
model or any attempt at an adequate clarification of his easily misunder- 
stood terminologies would exceed the capacity of the present article. The 
key concept of “Bildung” (“formation”) will be selected as the focus of 
examination due to its place in Hegel’s thought development as well as 
its effective impact on the understanding of human reflectivity. 

“Bildung” (“Formation”) has been an important concept of human 
development in German cultural history (see Buck, 1984; Gadamer, 
[1960]1986a; Lichtenstein, 1966; Pleines, 1978). In the eyes of Gadamer, 
the contemporary philosopher of hermeneutics, Hegel’s explication on 
the concept stands out as the finest analysis (Gadamer, [1960]1986a). As 
a young gymnasium director, Hegel justified classical learning with the 
conception of “formation.” In expounding the self-alienated spirit as the 
key to “formation,” Hegel summarized his ideas in an elegant sentence 
during a speech: “Es ist eine notwendige Téuschung, das Tiefe zuerst in 
der Gestalt der Entfernung suchen zu miissen” (cited by Buck, 1984, 179; 
“It is a necessary deception to search for the depth in a gestalt at 
considerable distance as an initial step”). This line of thought was then 
further developed in the work Phénomenologie des Geistes. It is stressed 
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here that self-consciousness only has its reality if it is estranged from the 
natural existence. Particularly noteworthy is Hegel’s emphasis on the 
significance of the return of the self-alienated spirit, which is at the core 
of “formation.” 

In a more precise language, Hegel’s further elaboration on the 
concept of “formation” was formulated under the category of reflection in 
a subsequent work entitled Wissenschaft der Logik (Science of Logic; 
[1832-45]1986b). In this book Hegel defined reflection as the showing of 
Essence in itself. The key mechanism lies in a dialectic process of 
“formation”: “going out from the immediacy” and “return.” The view that 
this sort of movement is a never-ending one is highlighted. We may safely 
interpret that the concept of “formation” implies transformation. Hegel 
further elaborated the essentialities or determinations of reflection: 
With self-identity as immediacy, varieties led to reflectivity, whereby an 
opposition (an opposed variety) perfects the condition for reflection. 
Being a kind of contradiction, opposition facilitates the return of self to 
its own ground with new insights. Hegel’s language is well known for its 
abstractness. For those who understand Hegel, the apparently empty 
words possess the power to capture the essence of reality and are found 
to be applicable in varied concrete aspects of life. Herein lies the strength 
of abstract ideas. 

“Formation” as explicated by Hegel is generally understood as a kind 
of intellectual and spiritual adventure. One may raise the question how 
it is related to human action. In addressing this question Hegel has left 
us a stimulating idea to work with. In the introduction to Grundlinien 
der Philosophie des Rechts (Philosophy of Right; Hegel, [1821]1955), he 
expounded that free will is the unity of two moments: namely, (1) the 
moment of self-reflection, and (2) the moment of self-determination. 
Whereas the first moment makes the person recognize his/her own 
uniqueness, the second moment is in a sense a conscious act to exert 
restrictions on oneself. Together the two moments constitute the so- 
called “free will.” Armed with this sort of free will, an ethical person 
would search for a “content” in which the will can be actualized in the real 
world. In modern language, reflection as explicated by Hegel is a 
necessary moment for a higher level of motivation in human action. 

Following Hegel’s line of thought, we have actually attempted to 
understand the problems of reflective practice in education by putting it 
aside. In our second station, we traveled to the territory of philosophical 
discipline at a considerable distance. Maybe it is now time for the return. 
Educationalists involved in teacher education keep on noting that 
“reflective practice” is conceptualized in different ways (e.g., Grimmett, 
MacKinnon, Erickson & Riecken, 1990; Hatton & Smith, 1995). Itis then 
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understandable that teacher education programs characterized by this 
concept are diversified the design. An investigation into Hegel’s idea on 
“formation” helps us to recognize one common thread in these existing 
teacher education programs: Student teachers are encouraged to focus 
on the self for the purpose of reflection. The individual’s teaching 
activities and the underlying rationale constitute the usual centers of 
attention. The idea of leaving the self-focus on teaching for something 
different at a considerable distance is not detected. It should be noted 
that we do not deny the value of the existing components in teacher 
education programs, we also admit that Hegel’s ideas alone do not 
promise tailored solutions for the design of curriculum units that 
promote reflective practice of student teachers. Nonetheless, we gain a 
number of new questions after the trip: How can the facilitation of self- 
alienated spirit be integrated into teacher education? What activities can 
be selected or designed for this purpose? What are the appropriate 
distance and time for the leaving of the immediacy? How is the level of 
motivation related to the quality of self-reflection? In what way can the 
reconceptualization of reflective practice be enriched by Hegel’s ideas on 
free will (i.e., the unity of self-reflection and self-determination)? 


Station Three: 


Gadamer’s Concept 
of Wirkungsgeschichtliches BewuBtsein Revisited 


Gadameris highly recognized as a contemporary philosopher who has 
not only made a fine analysis of hermeneutics, but has also given momen- 
tum to its further development. One of his unique contributions lies in the 
elaboration of the concept of “effective historical consciousness,” which 
stands at the core of his philosophical hermeneutics. Unlike most of his 
ancestors in the field of hermeneutics, Gadamer did not primarily work for 
an adequate method in serving the human sciences. The key questions 
that occurred to him are: What is common among all human understand- 
ing? How is understanding possible? In the eyes of Gadamer, any sort of 
understanding is placed under a hermeneutic situation. The so-called 
“effective historical consciousness’ is in the first place the awareness of the 
hermeneutic situation (Gadamer, [1960]1986a, 307). 

With a view to explicating the concept of “effective historical con- 
sciousness,” Gadamer used the metaphor of “Horizont” (“horizon,” see 
Gadamer, [1960]1986a, 305-312). In brief, “horizon” means the view 
from a standpoint. For every attempt at understanding, we cannot start 
without a present standpoint. Gadamer primarily made it clear that this 
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present standpoint reflects the effect of history. He is piercing in 
reminding us that any construction of historical views is at the same time 
affected by the present standpoint. In other words, no present horizon or 
historical horizon is pure in its own sense. In Gadamer’s formulation, 
there is constantly a fusion of the present horizon and the historical 
horizon in all human understanding. A controlled process of such a fusion 
is characterized by Gadamer as the “awakening of the effective historical 
consciousness” (Wachheit des wirkungsgeschichtlicen Bewuftseins). In 
this process of “awakening,” we can be more conducive to actualizing a 
horizon, with which the nearest things can be placed in a greater whole 
and hence be more adequately perceived. What constitutes the essence 
of understanding is, according to Gadamer, a continuous movement 
between the “present horizon” and the “historical horizon,” sharpened by 
the awakening of the effective historical consciousness. 

A further application of metaphor by Gadamer is herewith notewor- 
thy: The concretization of the effective historical consciousness is a 
never-ending conversation. During a genuine conversation, we aim to 
place ourselves in the perspective of others and would try to integrate the 
partner’s perspective into our own. The primary condition of a genuine 
conversation, according to Gadamer, is the strengthening ofthe partner’s 
statements (Gadamer, [1960] 1986a, 373). This requires the art of 
questioning, which is in essence the art of further questioning (Gadamer, 
[1960] 1986a, 372). In this sense, a genuine attitude (an openness) to 
conversation would lead to a never-ending conversation. Participating in 
such a movement, we are able to come nearer to a common language, 
which reflects a gain of wider horizon or a raise to higher universality for 
the parties involved. 

Related to our theme is Gadamer’s rehabilitation of the concepts 
“Vorurteil” (“prejudgment/ prejudice”) and “Autoritat” (“authority”) worth 
mentioning (Gadamer, [1960] 1986a, 281-290; 1986b, 224-226). Preju- 
dice and authority are usually regarded as negative elements in the 
process of human understanding that characterize low level of reflectivity. 
Gadamer saw the need to rehabilitate the concept of “Vorurteil” due to 
the realization that prejudgment is fundamentally a condition for our 
experience. It is not necessarily illegitimate. We should be aware of our 
own prejudgments that originated from the pre-understanding (Vorver- 
stdndnis). Nonetheless, we are not capable of erasing all prejudgments. 
As regards the concept of authority, Gadamer called for a more detailed 
analysis. To him, authority is also not necessarily illegitimate. In reality, 
an authority usually gains recognition on the basis of knowledge. It is our 
task to sharpen the awareness to the basis of authority rather than 
prematurely rejecting it. In different parts of his writing, Gadamer 
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further advocated that human understanding in a full sense is impos- 
sible to achieve. In other words, he reminded us of the limitations in one’s 
horizon. 

In examining Gadamer’s elaboration on the concept of “effective 
historical consciousness” and its related concepts, one is impressed by 
the emphasis of the widening of horizon on one hand, and the weight on 
the admittance of human limitations on the other. Herein lies the 
wisdom of Gadamerian hermeneutics. Last but not least, the universal- 
ity of hermeneutics is repeatedly highlighted by Gadamer (see particu- 
larly Gadamer, 1986b, 219-231); itis thus legitimate to ask how his ideas 
shed light on the topic of human reflectivity in general and reflective 
practice in teacher education in particular.‘ 

In the initial step, let us try to recall the Reflective Judgment Model 
being encountered in the first station. Would Gadamer or Gadamerians 
agree that the higher stages formulated by this group of contemporary 
American psychologists are sufficiently reflective? With the absence of 
effective historical consciousness, the answer would probably be a 
negative one. Let us then turn back to the theme of reflective practice in 
education. In response to the effective history of reading Gadamer, one 
may gain a series of questions which are conducive to further questions: 
What are the hermeneutic situations of teachers in their everyday 
practice? Do teachers possess an effective historical consciousness? In 
what ways are teachers’ present views an effect of their personal history 
(in particular of their history as learners) and of the cultural tradition? 
In what ways are teachers’ perceptions on the historical horizon affected 
by their present views? Are teachers capable of developing genuine 
conversations? “Who” are the conversation partners of the teachers? To 
what extent are teachers aware of the role of prejudgment and authority 
in their judgments on teaching? How can the simultaneous process of 
widening horizon and of recognizing limitations be facilitated among 
teachers? 


Epilogue 


The questions raised in the above “stations” apparently call for further 
processing. The present author is thus refrained at this time from giving 
any conclusive remarks or suggestions. In the course of an on-going 
journey, she simply intends to share with others her current perspectives 
by sketching some brief notes. If the readers are stimulated to start a 
personal trip from their present standpoints and are able to return with 
an enrichment, the purpose of this piece of writing is fulfilled. 
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Notes 


1. This refers to a research project launched by the present author and her 
colleagues at a local university (N=39). During the semi-structured inter- 
views, student teachers responded to four contextual moral issues in the 
historical, judicial, educational, and personal domains. Data analysis 
reveals that student teachers’ reflectivity levels are particularly low in the 
areas where their selves are highly involved (i.e., in the educational and 
personal areas). 

2. Dewey defines reflective thinking in the following way: “Active, persistent, 
and careful consideration of any belief or supposed form of knowledge in the 
light of the grounds that support it, and the further conclusions to which it 
tends, constitutes reflective thought” (Dewey, [1933] 1991, 6). It is evident 
that Kitchener and her associates draw heavily on Dewey’s line of thought 
as regards the ground of knowledge. 

3. The lowest stage of both models is characterized by a certainty in the truth of 
direct sense experience. 

4. In the index of his epoch-making book (Gadamer, [1960] 1986a), Gadamer put 
“conscious-making” (“Bewuftmachung”) as the synonym of “reflection.” 
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in an Inner-City Classroom 
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University of Alberta 


introduction 


The topic of minority children’s resistance in schools emerged in 
educational research in the 1970s with the publication of ethnographic 
research by Labov' and Ogbu? who studied resistance and literacy 
among African-American youth in America, and by Willis* who studied 
resistance among working-class boys in Britain. Together, these writers 
provided convincing evidence that minority students’ school failure is 
not the result of deficits in the students’ language or thinking, nor is it 
the result of the their passive submission to the reproduction of social 
inequality. Instead, their explanation for minority students’ low aca- 
demic achievement in school-based literacy is that the students are 
actively resisting school-based literacy because, for these students, 
academic success is not perceived to be a route to social and economic 
success. The preceding ideas have since been developed by a variety of 
theorists and researchers who conceptualize resistance as dichotomous 
with compliance and accommodation to school authority, the curricu- 
lum, and to the mainstream norms that these schools and teachers 
represent. These theorists and researchers generally agree that student 
resistance is rooted in cultural patterns that maximize their culture’s 
sense of power within an inequitable social structure, even though the 
patterns tend to entrench inequities by contributing to school failure. 
They also generally agree that student peer groups are the prime vehicle 
for the construction and transmission of these cultural patterns; such 
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peer groups are said to offer minority students fun, self-esteem, a feeling 
of power, and a sense of solidarity in exchange for their rejection of 
mainstream norms, including norms that value academic success. 

However, much of our current understanding of resistance against 
teacher authority and the effects of this resistance on literacy learning 
is based on studies which were initially carried out with boys and which 
seemed to have led to definitions of resistance that are tacitly based on 
the patterns of behavior and attitudes associated with displays of 
defiance by rebellious boys.* Often, the assumption seems to be that girls 
either do not resist, or are resisting only when they conform to male 
patterns of open defiance. There is evidence to suggest this assumption 
is not warranted. In an ethnographic study of working-class girls, 
McRobbie found that the participants’ ways of undermining of school 
authority were so subtle, it was questionable whether the girls’ behavior 
would be recognized as resistance at all.® In a similar way, Anyon has 
suggested that girls’ resistance to school authority may be cloaked in the 
guise of docile femininity, possibly creating an accommodation, or 
compliance, within resistance but also resistance within accommoda- 
tion.’ These suggestions are consistent with studies of girls’ psychologi- 
cal development, which indicate that when girls approach adolescence, 
they become much less likely to engage in overt conflict and rebellion 
because conflict is perceived to be a threat to the maintenance of 
relationships through which girls define themselves.® In other words, 
while the literature on resistance in schools usually differentiates 
resistance from compliance and equates the former with overt defiance 
of authority, there are questions as to whether this differentiation is 
appropriate where girls’ behavior is concerned. 

The following discussion is intended to explore the importance of 
these questions. It is based on a qualitative study in which observations 
and informal interviews were used to explore the nature of girls’ 
compliance and resistance in a fifth-grade inner-city classroom, and to 
reach a better understanding of this compliance and resistance in 
relation to their engagement in school-based reading and writing. In the 
first part of the discussion, the study will be contextualized with respect 
to its theoretical framework and the prior literature. In the second part, 
the methodology of the study will be outlined. In the third part, findings 
of the study will be presented. Finally, implications will be drawn for the 
ways we understand girls’ compliance, resistance, and literacy. 


Context and Methodology of the Study 


The study was carried out in a fifth-grade classroom in the inner-city 
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district of a mid-sized Canadian city. Its characteristics were the same 
as those identified by Maynes as common to inner-city schools: a multi- 
cultural population; a high turnover rate among students, many of whom 
lived in families with a transient lifestyle; a relatively high rate of 
student involvement in violence, substance abuse, truancy, and other 
destructive activities; and, a student achievement rate in literacy lower 
than that found in local schools serving middle-class communities.° 
There were twenty-four children in the fifth-grade classroom. They 
identified their cultural backgrounds as either European, Aboriginal, 
Chinese, Vietnamese, or some of combination of these. Six of the children 
had been designated as having “special needs” and attended an alternate 
program for part of the day. The latter group did not participate in the 
study. 

Over a six-month period, from January through to the end of the 
school year in June, I visited the classroom approximately three times 
weekly to observe the regular class, and to interview the children and 
their teacher. The interviews were carried out on a one-to-one basis to 
ensure privacy, and were informal and sufficiently open-ended to allow 
the students to initiate many of the topics.’° As a result, almost all of the 
girls in this study were exceptionally frank and open about discussing 
their lives outside of the classroom as well as their experiences within it. 
Interview data were recorded on audiotapes, with selections transcribed 
for interpretation. 

As is typical of qualitative research, interpretation of the data was 
concurrent with data collection and involved the identification of recur- 
ring patterns. To this end, the transcripts and fieldnotes were reviewed 
repeatedly for emerging themes, and feedback with respect to these 
themes was solicited from the children and their teacher. In consider- 
ation of their feedback, the interpretation below is a reasonable one that 
may be useful to researchers and educators who work in this area. 


Findings 


Resistance and Teacher-Student Interactions 

There were multiple manifestations of girls’ compliance and resis- 
tance with respect to teacher authority in this classroom. These manifes- 
tations crossed ethnic boundaries and peer subcultures, so that various 
forms of both compliance and resistance were found among White and 
non-White girls, and among “streetwise” girls as well as those who 
conformed more closely to the mainstream stereotype of the “nice” girl. 
For example, one of the more compliant girls was an Aboriginal girl who 
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had astrong reputation for her fighting ability, daringness on the streets, 
and her association with older youth who were regularly in trouble with 
the law, while one of the more defiant girls was a small blonde girl who, 
like the stereotypical “nice girl,” wore her hair in a ponytail, dressed in 
pink, and played with other Euro-Canadian girls who were careful to 
stay out of trouble when outside of the classroom. 

Compliance among many of the girls was evident in the way they 
followed the teacher’s instructions, responded promptly to her repri- 
mands (even when these seemed to be unduly sharp or involved scolding 
the girls for things they had not done), and followed rules that were 
regularly violated by the boys and defiant girls (such as raising one’s 
hand before speaking in a whole-class discussion or not interrupting the 
teacher when she is working with another student). In the interviews, it 
seemed this compliance was embedded in a trusting attitude toward the 
teacher, as girls who consistently engaged in compliance described the 
teacher as well-meaning, fair, and helpful, even when they were speak- 
ing about times they had been ignored or treated negatively by her. For 
example, when asked about a time when the teacher lost her temper and 
scolded the class at iength because one child had ignored her instruc- 
tions, one compliant girl suggested this had occurred because “we’re a 
bad class” that often pushed the teacher too far, and another one 
shrugged her shoulders and said about the teacher, “She needs a holiday, 
I can tell.” 

The girls’ compliance indicated an acceptance of school authority, 
but it was also a strategic way of circumventing that authority. In this 
respect, during the interviews, the girls were explicit about strategies 
they used to maximize their opportunities to “do their own thing” in the 
classroom. These included staying out of the teacher’s way when she was 
in a “bad mood,” agreeing with her unless she looked “relaxed and happy” 
enough to tolerate disagreement, saving matters for negotiation until a 
time when the teacher “calmed down,” and using a “soft, lonely kind of 
voice” when making a request. The girls were careful to maintain the 
appearance of being on-task when they were actually socializing, consis- 
tently indicated submission to the teacher when they were chastised 
(such as by lowering one’s head and remaining silent), and engaged ina 
flurry of work activity to rapidly “catch up” after the teacher had caught 
them behind in their work. None of these strategies actually misled the 
teacher into believing the girls were more diligent in their school-based 
reading and writing than they really were, but they did satisfy her that 
the girls respected her authority and so could be trusted to be left 
unsupervised without getting into trouble. Because of this, she gave 
them much more freedom than she gave to the other girls. In this 
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manner, the compliance of these girls functioned to release them from 
the otherwise unwavering gaze of teacher authority. The girls’ compli- 
ance was rooted in acceptance of teacher authority, but it also enabled 
them to work around it. Hence, there was an element of resistance in 
their compliance. 

Several girls in this classroom were often defiant. They engaged in 
overt resistance to teacher authority by ignoring, or even expressing 
disdain for, a variety of rules and instructions, by being loud and boister- 
ous when other children were quiet, by leaving their work incomplete, 
and by talking back to the teacher. They also denied their misbehavior 
when caught, complained loudly about class activities and teacher 
decisions, and argued with her over seemingly trivial matters. However, 
these girls also sporadically made gestures indicating they accepted, or 
even welcomed their teacher’s authority. These gestures included asking 
the teacher to provide them with homework, asking her for help with in- 
class work (even when it seemed they did not need help), and sometimes 
writing her affectionate poems and letters. Moreover, the defiant girls, 
sometimes more so than the compliant girls, often worked quite hard to 
perfect their handwriting and spelling in the mistaken belief that their 
teacher would be impressed by this more than by the communication of 
ideas. Hence, there was an element of compliance in their classroom 
behavior, which contradicted their overt displays of defiance. 

Contradictions permeated the defiant girls’ accounts of classroom 
events and their stated views of their teacher. For example, one day a girl 
characterized the teacher as an unfair “bitch,” and then the next day the 
same girl described the teacher as a friend with whom she would like to 
confide her problems. Another time, I asked a girl to explain to me a chain 
of events that had resulted in her being sent to a “time-out” area outside 
of the classroom after she had yelled at the teacher. The girl repeatedly 
tried to construct a narrative about what had happened, but eventually 
gave up, saying “I’m so confused.” Then she shrugged her shoulders 
innocently and said the teacher had “just lost it” for no reason at all, even 
though the girl had clearly initiated the conflict on this occasion. A third 
example ofa contradiction was when one of the girls said she did not care 
what the teacher thought of her work, but then was observed following 
the teacher around, trying to get her approval. These contradictions 
could not simply be attributed to attempts by the girls to mislead the 
researcher. These girls seemed to be open and trusting research partici- 
pants who took their role as informants quite seriously. It seemed they 
were genuinely confused and had mixed feelings and beliefs toward the 
authority of their teacher. 

The preceding contradictions made it difficult for the teacher to 
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understand the girls and to know how to deal with them. By her accounts, 
the resisting girls were irrational and unpredictable. They sometimes 
showed affection for her and a desire to succeed in school-based reading 
and writing, but they did not consistently acknowledge her authority and 
make use of her instruction. She was often perplexed by inconsistencies 
in how they responded to her, and sometimes she felt they were being 
hypocritical and manipulative. Her annoyance and resistance to the girls 
was sometimes visible, as she snapped at them frequently and some- 
times lost her temper and yelled at them. Moreover, she afforded them 
much less freedom than she afforded the other girls. For example, she 
would often ignore the compliant girls when they sat together chitchat- 
ting instead of working, but when she saw defiant girls speaking to each 
other (even if they were on-task) she instantly separated and chastised 
them. From the teacher’s perspective, defiant girls could not be trusted, 
so she always watched them closely, and allowed them very little 
freedom. Paradoxically, the more these girls resisted, the more they were 
subject to teacher authority. 


Compliance, Defiance, and the Girls’ Talk About Home 

It was not the intention of the study to compare circumstances in the 
homes of the girls, but striking differences became apparent between the 
way the defiant girls spoke about their family environments and the 
ways the compliant girls spoke about theirs. With the former, there was 
often a shroud of silence broken by explicit accounts of loneliness, 
bitterness, and anger at the ways their trust had been betrayed by adults. 
These betrayals included not only experiences with sexual and physical 
abuse, but also cases in which the girls experienced varying degrees of 
loss and emotional neglect which they had not yet had an opportunity to 
resolve. In a typical example, Elaine" (in a story that was confirmed by 
another source) spoke of the ongoing sadness she felt about her father 
who committed suicide when he “stuck a drug needle in his arm and 
killed himself.” She told me she felt a strong longing to learn more about 
him because he had died when she was very young and she could no 
longer remember him. However, she said that she could not ask her 
mother about him because such questions made her mother “depressed” 
and her stepfather “upset.” Another example concerned the stories 
Shannon told (and which were confirmed by other sources) of having to 
find a place to stay overnight when she arrived at home to find her 
mother had disappeared. A third example was the case of Jolene, who 
spoke bitterly of promises made and broken by her parents, both of whom 
were alcoholics. These girls lived in family situations in which they felt 
relationships were insecure and their futures uncertain. The instability 
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in their relationships at home was consistent with the instability of their 
behavior, and thus with the contradictions in their compliance. 

By way of contrast, whenever the compliant girls talked about events 
in the family context, they conveyed a strong sense of confidence that, 
regardless of how severe the problems were, their parents would always 
stand by them. For example, Cathy told me her father and stepfather 
were deeply at odds with each other because of the former’s jealousy of 
the latter, but one day when she was late returning home from school, 
both men joined together to find her. In addition, although she often said 
she was both embarrassed and annoyed at her parents’ strictness and 
protectiveness, she also told me (with a touch of pride in her voice) that 
their close monitoring of her behavior was a sign they cared for her. 
Finally, in another set of comments that was typical of compliant girls, 
Cathy observed that, regardless of how angry she became at her parents, 
she could talk things through with them, in conversations which she said 
sometimes went on “for hours.” For Cathy and other compliant girls, 
there was a belief that adults could be trusted. The trust they showed 
their teacher was likely an extension of this belief. For the defiant girls, 
however, this trust was not evident in the other adult-child relationships 
about which they spoke during the interviews, nor was it evident in their 
relationships with the teacher. 


Resistance and Peer Interactions 

In this study it was found that interactions among all the girls, and 
between the girls and the boys, were frequently characterized by antago- 
nism and conflict, which seemed to interfere with their schoolwork much 
more than did antagonism and conflict in their dealings with the teacher. 

On the basis of the girls’ accounts of their quarrels, much of the 
conflict among them seemed to be related to their concern for the 
establishment and maintenance of relationships. This concern has also 
been identified in research on girls’ psychology, in which girls approach- 
ing adolescence are found to have increasing difficulty reconciling the 
need to be in relation with others with the need to maintain their 
identities.'* The girls in this study believed that friendships should be 
monogamous relationships in which one made promises to eschew 
relationships with others and yet violations of these vows seemed 
inevitable. Thus, when Penny wanted to be friends with Sasha, Sasha 
told her that she would have to drop her friendship with Mary. Then, 
Mary, hurt and angry at being discarded, convinced Penny to drop Sasha, 
and Sasha was left on her own. But then Sasha made an offer of 
friendship to Mary and the whole thing started anew. The result was that 
the girls’ relationships were in a constant state of flux, and embedded in 
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a strong sense of mistrust. 

In the meantime, in the boys’ constant jockeying for power, and in 
their quickness to detect and exploit the weaknesses they saw in other 
children, the boys frequently compounded the girls’ quarrels by pitting 
one girl against another and then goading them on. For example, one 
day, when one girl insulted another, a boy overheard and taunted the 
second girl by calling her “a baby” until she insulted the first girl back. 
Another example was when the “boyfriend” of one of the girls “frenched” 
another girl. Then the first girl told me she had to fight the second girl 
because if she was seen to be afraid to do so, then the boy’s friends would 
not want to have her around. On this particular occasion, the children in 
the class spent a great deal of their energy gossiping about what had 
happened, speculating on whether or not the girls would fight and, ifthey 
did, who would win. Most of the girls expended much of their class time 
in what one of them called “making up and breaking up” with other girls 
and with boys. 

In the prior literature on resistance among youth in schools, solidar- 
ity within the peer group is said to provide support for the construction 
of resistance against school authority. Yet the girls in this study did not 
form solidarity in ways that could sustain a collaborative form of 
resistance. For example, at one point during the study, the teacher 
designed a home reading program that required the students to engage 
in reading three times weekly at home, to write an account of what they 
had read, and to have this account signed by a parent or guardian. One 
girl resisted this measure strongly by complaining to her teacher and 
refused to complete the activities even though she knew she would be 
punished for her refusal. Yet, in her attempts to resist the home reading 
program, she did not receive any support from her peers and, when she 
argued with her teacher about it at lunchtime, her friends quietly 
disappeared from the classroom, leaving her to fight her battle on her 
own. 

Another example was one of the girls, Marianne, yelled at the boys 
for being “bossy” when five children were working together in a small 
group. When the teacher came over to see what had happened, the girl 
and the boys argued back and forth until the boys managed to convince 
the teacher that it was the girl who was being unreasonable. There were 
two other girls present. They remained silent throughout the discussion, 
even though they later told me they had been angry at the boys and had 
thought Marianne was right. On this and similar occasions, girls did not 
support girls who were in conflict with the teacher or with boys. The deep 
extent of the conflicts among girls meant they could not unite in conflicts 
against others. Thus, engaging in resistance toward the teacher re- 
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mained an individual activity rather than a peer-supported one. This 
finding is at odds with what has been reported previously in studies of 
working-class girls in schools, where girls have been said to form 
alliances that protect one another from pressures levied at them by boys 
and teachers.'* But the nature of conflicts among girls was consistent 
with the nature of relational dilemmas that have been identified in the 
previous literature on girls’ psychology.'* These girls were at an age 
when relationships were characterized by uncertainty and shifting 
loyalties. Because of uncertainty in loyalties among many of the girls, 
they did not take risks to support each other in their defiance of others. 
Hence, the development of their defiance remained incomplete, and it 
was often ineffective as a form of resistance. 


Resistance and Attitudes Toward Reading and Writing 

The girls’ teacher believed strongly that the children needed to 
experience literacy as “fun” so they would become actively engaged in it 
and acquire the practice that is so essential for their literacy develop- 
ment. To achieve this end, she read to the children aloud every day, based 
the entire reading program on the children’s reading of literature and 
articles in magazines that appealed to them, used hands-on activities to 
foster their comprehension (such as having the children read a recipe 
and follow the instructions while making cookies, having them create 
mobiles to depict various elements of a book they had read), and provided 
structured writing experiences (such as a visualization exercise, formula 
poems) for the children to write a variety of pieces they could share with 
others. There were many occasions when the girls became deeply 
engrossed in these activities and, when asked about these activities, 
clearly indicated they enjoyed them. All the girls in this classroom 
showed remarkably positive attitudes toward school-based reading and 
writing, in spite of the problems some of the them had with school 
authority, and in spite of the peer interactions that frequently interfered 
with their completion of reading and writing activities. 

However there was a striking difference between the compliant and 
defiant girls with respect to their views of literacy in connection to their 
futures. The compliant girls spoke in specific ways about how school 
achievement in literacy was going to make a difference to their lives, 
whereas for defiant girls the connection between schooling, literacy, and 
their future was vague. For example, one of the compliant girls told me 
in great detail how school-based literacy was essential for her future 
because she wished to become a teacher and it was important for her to 
learn all aspects of reading and writing (including spelling) to enable her 
to teach these to her future students. Another compliant girl described 
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her future progress through higher levels of education as “going up the 
steps” to “a good life.” She described this as having the ability to make 
choices among a variety of jobs rather than having to engage in menial, 
dirty, or low-paid work and/or tolerate harassment from one’s boss, as 
her parents did. She also went on to explain how, according to her 
parents, her successful progression through college was essential to her 
ability to make choices and have a happy life in the future. For these girls, 
the links between school-based literacy and success in life were concrete 
and specific. They could picture specific aspects of how academic achieve- 
ment was going to make a difference to their lives. 

The defiant girls, when asked about reasons for schooling or for 
learning how to read and write, also stated that the main reason was 
“jobs.” However, when they were asked to elaborate on what they meant, 
they did not indicate how this would applied to them or to people they 
knew. For example, one of these girls, when asked why some people are 
rich and others are poor, replied that the former have “rich aunts or 
something.” Another indicated that she would like to be a lawyer when 
she grew up, but when questioned, said she did not know what lawyers 
actually do or that one needed an education in order to become one. A 
third girl initially told me she wished to be a social worker but, after social 
workers investigated allegations of neglect in her home, decided to 
become a stripper, like her mother. It seemed that, for these girls, the 
prospect of proceeding through school and becoming successful (at least, 
in mainstream terms) was not one that was real for them. Thus, although 
they seemed to enjoy the actual reading and writing activities in this 
classroom, they were not as committed as the compliant girls to achieve- 
ment in school-based literacy. 


Summary and Discussion 


This study used a qualitative approach to explore the nature of girls’ 
compliance and resistance to teacher authority in an inner-city class- 
room because the prior literature indicates that pupil resistance among 
minority and working-class youth is a cause of their low achievement in 
school-based reading and writing. It was found that the girls who were 
most frequently compliant viewed the teacher favorably, and consis- 
tently showed they respected her authority. In return, they received 
more freedom in this classroom than was available to the other children. 
When they engaged in resistance, the resistance was covert and strate- 
gic. It loosened the bonds of school authority, even though it did not 
threaten to break them. By way of contrast, there was overt resistance 
among girls who frequently and consistently engaged in open defiance 
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against their teacher. The defiant girls seemed to have difficulty making 
sense of their relationship with their teacher, who, in turn, had difficulty 
making sense of them. As a result, the teacher watched over them more 
closely and exerted more authority over them, so their resistance 
actually functioned to diminish theiv power and freedom in this class- 
room. These findings with respect to compliance and resistance support 
Anyon’s suggestion that, particularly for girls, the conventional di- 
chotomy between accommodation and resistance may be a false one.'® 

An additional finding was that the compliant girls tended to 
contextualize their relationships with adults in the home as secure ones 
in which they could talk through their problems, but the defiant girls 
represented their familial relationships as insecure and veiled in silence. 
Though it was beyond the scope of this study to discern a cause-and-effect 
relationship between home backgrounds and attitudes toward the teacher, 
it may be that the girls’ home experiences (including opportunities to talk 
about problems in the home) set the tone for the distrustful ways they 
interpreted their relationship with the teacher and acted toward her. 
Yet, the teacher was also complicit in defiance of these girls, as she 
consistently treated them with more suspicion than she did the other 
children. Hence, as Collins has suggested from a poststructural perspec- 
tive, resistance seems to be jointly constructed between teacher and 
student.'® 

Finally, in contrast to what has been reported in previous studies of 
classroom resistance, this study found that the girls’ peer groups did not 
support resistance toward the teacher.'’ Instead, it was found that 
antagonism among the girls was at least as strong as the antagonism 
between some of the girls and their teacher. For these girls, concerns 
about peer relationships interfered a great deal with their engagement 
in reading and writing and the conflicts among them seemed to interfere 
with their potential to muster each each others’ support when resisting 
school authority. As noted previously, the girls’ concerns about friend- 
ship were consistent with those expressed in studies of girls’ psychologi- 
cal development as being typical of pre-adolescent girls. The strong 
influence of these concerns on the nature and strength of classroom 
resistance points to the importance of contextualizing our understand- 
ing of resistance within the complexities of age and gender, as opposed 
to simply reducing it to an outcome of influences within particular ethnic 
minorities or within socioeconomic groups such as the working class. 

Overall, the findings indicated that, regardless of how much these 
girls enjoyed reading and writing activities offered in the classroom, 
their need to resolve problems in relationships seemed to take prece- 
dence over their school work. This need could not be reduced simply to 
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resistance toward school authority. For those girls who had seemed to 
have established secure, trusting relationships with adults at home and 
who viewed literacy as crucial to their later success in life, negotiating 
authority with the teacher was a process by which they could accommo- 
date the teacher’s demands while still asserting some degree of owner- 
ship over their behavior and literacy. For the other girls, this negotiation 
was not taking place. They often resorted to displaying open defiance, 
which narrowed the space within which the girls could have control over 
their behavior and literacy. The differences between the compliant and 
defiant girls could not be reduced simply to the outcomes of social class 
or ethnicity. Instead, these differences pointed to deeper, and perhaps 
more subtle complexities in the links between literacy and girls’ relation- 
ships at home, in the community and at school—complexities that need 
to further inform, and be informed by, theory and research in girls’ 
compliance and resistance. 
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Introduction 


When we think about schools in urban areas, many times they are 
described as unkempt, dark, dirty, have little or no resources, and house 
students who are labeled at-risk, unteachable, and/or unreachable. 
Urban schools are often perceived negatively by those who did not 
receive their educational experiences in urban areas. Wolffe contends 
that oftentimes these perceptions are shaped by the context in which the 
media portrays urban schools.' 

The authors believe that if one perceives that urban schools are 
substandard—in physical appearance as well as in student expecta- 
tions—then it is not surprising that student achievement levels in such 
schools would also be substandard. It appears that three questions are 
often raised when there is discussion focusing on urban schools: 


1. What is wrong with urban schools? 

2. Why are so many students failing to achieve high levels of 
academic and social growth in urban schools? 

3. How can urban schools be restructured so that the wrongs are 
corrected and student achievement levels increase? 


The premise of this article is that if educators begin to delve into their 
own belief systems, then the answers to the above three questions will be 
much different than if educators do not examine their own belief 
systems. 
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How we think and what we believe help to form the foundation from 
which we live our lives and interact with others. These two factors can 
either enhance or hinder how we provide support for others and/or how 
we develop programs for success. Similar to building a bridge, if founda- 
tional components are not strong, solid, and developed for support/rein- 
forcement, then attempts to build on top of such foundations have little 
chance of successfully spanning and providing passage over existing 
divides. Therefore, successful attempts to address programmatic, cur- 
ricula, and organizational issues in urban schools must begin with first 
assuring that the foundational components upon which these new ideas 
are created are strong, solid, and developed for support. 

The authors contend that the bridge to academic success in urban 
schools must be built on a foundation that has taken an in-depth look into 
the issues of curriculum, student self-esteem/self-concept, and student 
empowerment for learning. The foundation for this bridge to academic 
success must acknowledge and determine responses to several ques- 
tions, questions such as: (1) Has there been an attempt to provide the 
students with an unbiased, culturally sensitive curriculum? (2) Does the 
curriculum reflect the learning styles of the targeted students? (3) Do 
educators utilize curricula designed to enhance seilf-esteem/self-con- 
cept? (4) Are children taught that they can contribute to their own 
learning? (5) Is the goal of education to develop life-long learners? It is 
questions like these that will help educators to begin to examine their 
own belief systems and it is that examination that will shape the manner 
in which urban schools are restructured. 


Curriculum Issues 


Curriculum issues in urban schools should be more than just issues 
revolving around what disciplines/subject matters are taught in class- 
rooms. If the true concern is to enhance academic success in urban 
schools, then curriculum issues should also take into consideration the 
concepts of culturally sensitive environments, learning styles, multiple 
intelligences, taxonomy of knowledge, and needs satisfaction. 

Hilliard states that, “If we embrace a will to excellence, we can deeply 
restructure education in ways that will enable teachers to release the full 
potential of all children.” This will is particularly important for those 
who are responsible for the education of children in urban schools. The 
children in these schools come from backgrounds that are diverse in 
culture, ethnicity, and socioeconomic status. It becomes important for 
the teachers of these students to provide a learning environment in 
which the students are culturally affirmed.* Gay contends that teachers 
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need to become “cultural brokers” if they are to remove obstacles to 
effective teaching and learning. In fact, “no one should be allowed to 
graduate from a teacher certification program or be licensed to teach 
without being well grounded in how the dynamic of cultural conditioning 
operates in teaching and learning.”* Franklin observes that “many... 
learners have difficulty with traditional patterns of cognitive function- 
ing because the patterns ignore the impact culture has on language, 
learning, and thinking” and Hilliard notes that, “Misunderstanding of 
cultural behavioral style has been shown to lead to errors in the 
estimation of astudent’s or acultural group’s: (1) intellectual potential...; 
(2) learned abilities or achievement in academic subjects...; and (3) 
language abilities.”° So if we are to build the bridge to academic success 
for students in urban schools, that bridge should certainly have a strong 
foundation grounded in a culturally sensitive curricula. 

Although the curriculum is culturally sensitive, it should also focus 
on the learning styles of the students in the classroom. The term learning 
style refers to the “way in which each learner begins to concentrate on, 
process, and retain new and difficult information.” Traditionally we 
have been told that there are three basic learning styles: (1) visual, (2) 
auditory, and (3) tactual. More recent research indicates that there are 
twenty-one learning styles. These styles are comprised within five 
different domains: (1) environmental, (2) emotionality, (3) sociological 
preferences, (4) physical preferences, and (5) psychological inclinations.*® 
For example, some students are analytical thinkers, who prefer to work 
in groups, in the afternoon, with little structure, and in bright light. 
Others may be impulsive thinkers, who are externally motivated, need 
to move around the room, prefer to work alone, and in dim light. 

Although the foundation of the bridge to academic success is grounded 
in a culturally sensitive curriculum and focuses on the learning styles 
concept, it should also concentrate on the multiple intelligences theory. 
This theory, developed by Howard Gardner, relates closely to the real 
world, provides choices for children, recognizes that there are different 
ways of knowing, and develops higher order thinking skills.° 

According to Gardner, there are seven intelligences or frames of 
mind. These intelligences—linguistic, musical, logical-mathematical, 
spatial, bodily-kinesthetic, intrapersonal, interpersonal—suggest sev- 
eral principles that may be evidenced in educational environments. 
These principles suggest that all children, even children in urban 
schools, if provided an appropriate learning environment could cultivate 
their intelligences. The general principles are: 


1. Education should address the entire range of intellectual abilities. 
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2. Education should be highly individualized, to match the distinctive 
combination of intelligences possessed by each person. 

3. Education should encourage students, as much as possible, to 
establish their own learning goals and construct their own learning 
program. 

4. Instructional conditions should be determined by the domains in 
which students are called on to express their intellectual capaci- 
ties. 

5. Intelligences should be assessed directly, in context in which they are 
applied. 

6. Education should not be confined to the schoolhouse. 


Traditionally, schools have focused primarily on linguistic and logi- 
cal-mathematical skills. As a result, children who express a high level of 
intelligences in other domains are often not provided an opportunity to 
showcase that intelligence. Such is often the case for children in urban 
schools. 

A foundation that has entwined the learning styles theory and the 
multiple intelligences theory within a culturally sensitive curriculum is 
a foundation that can enable students to transgress from one level of 
educational objectives to other levels. Far too often, children in urban 
schools are not expected to make either quantitative or qualitative 
judgments. They are relegated to only making decisions that require 
them to memorize or recall information. As a result, they have not been 
taught how to develop higher order thinking skills. 

If a bridge to academic success is to be built for students in urban 
environments, that bridge’s foundation must be embedded in full utili- 
zation of a taxonomy of educational objectives. Such an utilization 
enables classroom teachers to prepare lessons that would generate 
student behavior indicative of achieving academic success. Manifesta- 
tion of academic success for urban students is a process that should 
involve an understanding of Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs Theory. This 
theory can help teachers in urban environments become more aware 
that children will have difficulty demonstrating self-actualizing compe- 
tencies, if their basic physiological needs have not been met. Thus it 
becomes imperative that educators of children in urban schools are 
cognizant of the roles that sociological, psychological, and cultural 
factors play in the lives of urban children. 

The combination of the five factors within the issue of curriculum 
(culturally sensitive environment, learning styles, multiple intelligences 
theory, taxonomy of knowledge, and needs satisfaction) and close atten- 
tion addressing the issues of self-concept/self-esteem and student em- 
powerment for learning can be a powerful medium through which urban 
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schools are restructured in order to achieve academic success for its 
students. Specifically, academic success for students who have been 
perceived as those who would have difficulty in achieving such success. 
The authors contend that the level for success is closely related to the 
students’ self-concept and to the role schools play in empowering stu- 
dents to become life-long learners. 


Looking for Self Empowerment 


The definition of the word empower is provided here by the American 
Heritage Dictionary. It states: To invest with legal power; authorize. To 
enable or permit. Roget’s College Thesaurus provides the following 
adjectives: enable, make able, endow, invest, authorize, commission. This 
information suggests action on the part of someone. In order to empower 
it seems that someone is positioned to grant, bestow, allow, give, etc., an 
individual or group something. 

With these thoughts in mind, it seems that to empower others, 
leadership should provide opportunities to work on important issues, to 
demonstrate the value of other individual’s abilities by encouraging 
some level of autonomy and bringing recognition to their work. To 
empower in this way projects and perpetuates, however, a one-sided 
phenomenon. The strong giving to the weak or the rich providing for the 
poor are just two examples of this one-sided approach towards empow- 
erment. Reciprociality does not seem to be a part of the process. There- 
fore roles never change. Individuals are merely accommodated. They are 
shown a glimpse of the American Dream but few ever really partake of 
a fair share. Those that do move somewhere beyond mere accommoda- 
tion, for the most part, find ways to challenge given parameters and seek 
personal understanding and empowerment. 

When employing similar concepts in classrooms as a way to empower 
young people to succeed and build self-esteem, a two-part question, 
actually one of many, emerges. Do we believe that the majority of 
educators go out of their way to increase the self-esteem of their students 
by, in part, using curricula to empower them and does this provide a 
pathway to self empowerment? 


There is a difference, she argues, [Elizabeth Firm] between people who 
want to make children into something and people who want to help 
children determine for themselves what they want to be.’° 
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The Question 


This question, at least the first part, is answered affirmatively when 
we employ the definitions of empowerment previously delineated, from 
a traditional mind-set. Many teachers work towards providing students 
with opportunities to work on issues and topics seen as critically 
important. Teachers allow students to work collaboratively in groups to 
solve identified problems or to work on projects and applaud them when 
the ‘right’ answers are determined. Within this framework, students 
learn that they, when permitted, have the ability to contribute to their 
own learning. Students experience some levels of success. Emphasis is 
placed on perrenialist ideologies that frame and control the process of 
learning. As long as students remain inside of authorized parameters, 
inside of the box, their work has a chance for validation. Subject matter, 
with the teacher as the authority, is the focal point that drives what is to 
be learned. At stake are existing cultural, social and economic struc- 
tures. 

Education, based on this premise, is the process of disseminating a 
base of knowledge rooted in traditional moral values. 


Schools in America were founded to provide a moral foundation, and 
they were effective. Colonial schools had as their core a firm commit- 
ment to morality, ethics, and traditional values.... America was founded 
on Judeo-Christian ideals. We have survived, and thrived, because of 
these ideals. They form the basis of our concepts of justice and democ- 
racy. Schools were established to transmit those values to the young as 
a way of preserving the values and the society."! 


Many school teachers see and say that empowering students to 
increase self-esteem is good and necessary. However, their need for 
defining and controlling often dilutes any movement towards true self 
empowerment. 


The Question: Revisited 


The question is answered negatively when we employ a more 
liberational viewpoint. Liberational thinking, at varying levels, defines 
current schooling practices from a perspective of over controlling, 
conformitive activities. Students, based on this premise, are pressured 
to think, behave, and view life in very similar ways. Liberationist 
ideology believes that schools try to force a set of moralisms and values 
upon students yet fail to live up to these same ideologies themselves. 
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They advocate a different form of empowerment that can be enhanced 
through the educational process. Liberationist ideology supports pro- 
cesses that allow for concepts of morality, ethics, and values to emerge 
from discussions that require a critical, and sometimes oppositional, 
examination of issues. Varying viewpoints are explored thus creating 
opportunities for students to determine for themselves what is right and 
what is wrong. 

Yet, can we have freedom without any rules? Can we empower 
without creating chaos? Do we empower, or find ways to make people 
believe they need our help? Can we reach true liberation and, at the same 
time, continue to prosper and grow as a nation? 

We suggest that in order to have freedom there must be rules. 
Freedom without rules (foundational guideposts) eventuates into chaos, 
confusion, a collective with no direction. What becomes important is for 
all members in the collective to have the opportunity for equal represen- 
tation in the development and revisiting of these guideposts. We believe 
that empowerment comes from within individuals and that what we do 
as educators is to enhance existing abilities. It is also our belief that the 
only way towards achieving future success in this society, without 
continuing to create more of a division between the haves and the have- 
nots, is through forms of constructivism and critical pedagogy. 


Constructivism is a contemporary epistemology that holds that human 
beings construct knowledge by giving meaning to current experiences 
in the light of prior knowledge.... Aschool structured on a constructivist 
epistemology stresses that students should make meaning of what they 
are learning. Students construct their own meaning quite naturally. 
The learning environment, appropriately organized, expands the pro- 
cess and deepens understanding.” 


Critical pedagogy recognizes the diversity that children bring with 
them from their home environments. At issue is the emphasis placed on 
the level of respect of the cultural experiences and perspectives existing 
in our ever increasing multicultural society. Through an intense exami- 
nation of the curriculum, critical pedagogy, among other things, seeks to 
create a level playing field for all students. 

We suggest that a somewhat different meaning of empowerment be 
considered as a starting point. Instead of a focus on enabling an indi- 
vidual to act on his own as a way of developing self-esteem through 
empowerment, we suggest that the issue be looked at in a different way. 
We suggest that empowerment be defined as the obligations and commit- 
ments an individual makes to the community and therefore society. 
Individuals should be provided opportunities that will allow them to 
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develop a more conscious awareness of their ability to see what is 
occurring around them and for them to be able to help move society to 
what can be. [We seem to employ these methods for educating with only 
a small percentage of citizens, why?] A dialectic approach that enhances 
the ability for one to go beneath the surface of issues becomes a powerful 
tool. 


[Schools] become learning communities when students and teachers 
see themselves clearly as learners, when they pursue shared intellec- 
tual goals, when they work collaboratively and take collective respon- 
sibility for learning.’ 


Teachers, and students, work towards helping those individuals 
perceiving low levels of self-esteem better understand themselves and 
their abilities. They work towards using this power, this growing under- 
standing of self and society, for the betterment of their communities and 
thus our world. (Is this not what we want, for all?) 

Empowerment becomes a challenge to determining what is right and 
good, instead of just being told the answers. In this process, all individu- 
als eventually have opportunities to make many of their own choices in 
life. Students, in these settings, develop an awareness of their abilities 
to modify and even play a significant, positive role in reconstructing the 
social environment. Schools emphasize more ofa student, versus subject, 
centered approach to the teaching and learning process. Teachers 
employ scaffolding techniques to the process of education. The teacher is 
often a guide for inquiry, while still maintaining varying degrees of 
control over the process. Students are provided more opportunities to 
enhance their own abilities to learn how to learn and bring meaning to 
information and experiences. 

While there still exists a level of framing, this blending of traditional 
and liberational ideologies helps to create a hedge against at least two 
major concerns: (1) the imposition of a predetermined set of values that 
discourage oppositional thoughts; and (2) the movement towards total 
permissiveness, one doing his or her own thing regardless of its impact 
on others. We find common ground that allows us to move forward yet not 
be afraid of change, of individuals finding self and how self can work 
towards a better world. 


Concluding Thoughts 


Can we help improve our urban school systems? The authors believe 
that an in-depth examination of the six factors discussed here and listed 
below, as they relate to particular school environments, can impact the 
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belief systems of educators. 


. culturally sensitive environment; 

. learning styles; 

. multiple intelligences theory; 

. taxonomy of knowledge; 

. needs satisfaction; and 

. student self-concept/self-esteem through empowerment. 


These changes in how we think and what we believe about the 
students we teach can lead to the development of pathways for academic 
and social success. We believe that these six components represent the 
foundational components for student success. When employing these 
concepts, the authors believe the answer to the question at hand is an 
emphatic YES! 
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Professional Lives in Context— 
Socialization Experiences 


of Beginning Teacher Educators: 
A Screenplay in Six Parts 


Susan Finley 
The University of Michigan 


Notes for Readers 


This is the second of six installments of the screenplay “Professional 
Lives in Context—Socialization Experiences of Beginning Teacher Edu- 
cators,” based in the life history narratives of Katharine, Scott, and John, 
three untenured but tenure track teacher educators employed by a large, 
state research university.' 

Who we come to be is grounded in who we have been in the past. 
Family history is personal history. Shakespeare knew it when he 
proclaimed “what’s past as prologue” (Tempest, 1984/1611, Act II, Scene 
1, 245). Sara Lawrence-Lightfoot (1994) understood it when she opened 
her book I’ve Known Rivers with a description of her childhood experi- 
ences of life around the family dinner table, which included frequent 
visits of artists and writers who helped her shape her thinking about a 
variety of things. Lawrence-Lightfoot tells how the people she met at 
that table and how the attitudes she formed there even underpin her 
approach to researching. 

As did Lawrence-Lightfoot and the six African-American profession- 
als whose stories she tells, these teacher educators—Katharine, Scott, 
and John—continually connect their current work experiences with 
their past childhood experiences. Like them, I frequently drew infer- 
ences in my research from experiences from my own childhood. Often, 
Katharine, Scott, and John contextualize their talk about their beliefs 
about teaching and learning with commentary about their own parents 
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ways of teaching them. (All three describe their fathers as having been 
particularly influential to their learning and to be somewhat responsible 
for their most pervasive conceptualizations of the processes of teaching 
and learning). In the instances of Scott and John, they also base some of 
their opinions about teaching and learning in their current experiences 
as parents, often comparing their own parenting styles with the parenting 
styles they experienced as children. 

This section of the screenplay devoted to relationships continues to 
build the theme introduced in “A Day in the Life” (Finley, Journal of 
Thought, Winter 1998) that lives are lived in context. There are no ivory 
towers here. Work-a-day life is influenced by (or overlaps with) people 
and events outside of work life. As a result, and as they explain it, each 
of these three individuals understands herself or himself in the contexts 
of multiple social structures—most notably those of family, of school, 
and, in the cases of Katharine and Scott, of church. Further, all three 
define their experiences with regard to the social barriers imposed by 
racial, gender, or socio-economic identity—John even speaks to the 
advantages he attained over siblings in the family structure by virtue of 
being first born and male. 

Much in the same way that personal histories are built in the 
contexts of family and other social structures that contribute to a sort of 
total image of who we are, the social contexts of individuals contribute to 
the overall life history and defining images of organizations. For this 
reason, I have included life history experiences that demonstrate similari- 
ties between Katharine, Scott, and John’s experiences, as well as differ- 
ences in their formative backgrounds. An example is the experience we 
shared of reading Little Women (Alcott, 1950) when we were children. 

Causal connections between teaching and researching behaviors and 
race and class and socioeconomics, as well as other matters of personal 
history, are vague and elusive. As a result of this factor of uncertainty, I 
avoid direct proclamations of cause and effect in describing the ways that 
individuals behave in their work settings; I do, however, actively indulge 
such claims made by the participants, in their own words. These narra- 
tives are, as a point of fact, Katharine, Scott, and John’s own stories of their 
own lives. These are the conclusions they have drawn about their life 
experiences. As researcher cum writer, I have chosen which of their 
narratives to include and where in the story to include them in hopes of 
demonstrating some of their thinking that seems to be based in the 
contexts oftheir relationships. In particular, I have searched out represen- 
tative snatches of conversation that may capture images and aspects of 
ways of thinking that may in some way continue to shape each of their 

ongoing attitudes and actions in their faculty work life. 
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Relationships— 

Family and Friends, Mentors, 
Co-Workers, and Collaborators: 
Professional Lives in Context— 
Socialization Experiences 


of Beginning Teacher Educators, 
Part Il 


Susan Finley 
The University of Michigan 


1. TITLE SEQUENCE 


We HEAR Elias and Hancock’s “Messages” (1995) over the printed 
credits and titles. 


Teacher Educators—Katharine, Scott, and John 
Researchers—Susan and Rosebud 


Against black, TITLE CARD: 
IN 
Professional Lives In Context— 
Socialization Experiences Of Beginning Teacher Educators 
| FADE TO: 
Against black, TITLE CARD: 


PART TWO 
Relationships: Family and Friends, 
Mentors, Co-Workers, and Collaborators 
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2. INTERIOR—SCHOOL OF EDUCATION BUILDING—LATE 
MORNING—MOVING CAMERA—UNIVERSITY CONTEXT 


We HEAR very fast moving techno-instrumental combination, N.U.F.O.- 
Hardcore Mix (1993). (The only vocals are, “Here’s the place to be, you’re 
sure to see,” and they are repeated twice.) As the music begins, we SEE 
double doors opening inward (imagine Western saloon entrance) on a 
long hallway. The camera travels (keeping pace with the very fast, 
rhythmic pulse music) through the halls, focus on bulletin boards, a 
glass-walled computer lab—enter the lab, pan the screens, catching 
work in progress and screen saver patterns, and then exit—across a 
lobby, benches and chair seating around the perimeter, focus on row of 
four vending machines that dispense fruit juice and candy, turn sharply 
and pass through a doorway, up two flights of stairs, the camera panning 
the university grounds from the perspective of the window-walls in the 
stairwell, takes in other buildings in the distance and, closer, wide-open 
grassy spaces and mature trees. The images end abruptly, with the music. 


CUT TO: 


3. SCOTT’S OFFICE—CLOSE ANGLE—LIFE IN BALANCE 


We SEE Scott, wearing a black, cotton sweater, collar up, and sleeves 
pushed up. He stands alone, against a red background. He appears to be 
relaxed and confident. 


SCOTT 


I’m at my best when I’m positive, when I’m balanced, spiritually, 
physically, emotionally, mentally. When I’m reading my novels, 
when I’m engaging in meditation and prayer, when I’m involved 
in church, when I’m exercising regularly, and spending time 
with family regularly, that’s when I’m best at what I do. And, in 
order to be successful here, I have to maintain those aspects of 
my life. 


CUT TO: 


4. INTERIOR OFFICE—AFTERNOON—KATHARINE—LIFE HIS- 
TORY 


We SEE Katharine, Rosebud, and Susan seated in a large office. This is 
a different office than in any of the previous scenes with Katharine, and 
it is much larger than her own office. A modern, high quality wooden 
desk, computer table, and bookcase unit are at the far end of the room. 
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The women are seated at a round table near the doorway. There are six 
comfortable chairs around the table. Furniture, carpeting, draperies, all 
are quite new. Children’s toys are scattered around the floor of the office; 
there is a child’s easel with a picture on newsprint near the conference 
table. A framed collage of family pictures hangs on the wall near the desk 
and there is a family portrait of a (Caucasian) couple and two small 
children in a silver frame on the desk, but turned so that it can be seen 
from the conference table. None of the people in the pictures are familiar 
from earlier scenes. In the center of the table is a telephone and, next to 
it, the audio-recorder and a short stack of audio tapes. There is also a 
small white, cardboard box on the table, within Katharine’s reach. 


Katharine wears a skirt and blouse outfit, the two pieces in the same 
small floral print design. The color of her (low-heeled) shoes are an 
identical match with one of the flowers in the print. She is the focus of the 
other women’s attention, both of whom are dressed much more casually 
than Katharine. Rosebud wears olive green slacks, an oversized white 
shirt, tucked in, and a narrow belt. Susan wears black slacks and an 
oversized black sweatshirt and black turtleneck and black, suede boots. 
All three are relaxed and engaged in quiet conversation. 


Katharine reaches into the box in front of her and brings out a Barbie doll. 


KATHARINE 


This is not an original Barbie, but my sister’s is. We both got one 
the same year, but my sister’s is of the first batch and this one is 
of the second batch and the way you can tell is that my sister’s 
Barbie Doll, the skin has turned this ghastly white which is the 
plastic they used in the first one. 


The Barbie Doll’s name is Jo, I named her out of Little Women. 
This was sort ofacompromise. I played with her and I wanted her 
to look good and be beautiful, but I named her Jo. I mean, so, 
there we have it. It’s sort of a nice piece of the ambivalence that 
was there and the inability to define myself in any productive 
way, based on the norms I was growing up with. It just wasn’t 
really doable. There was no way to be what the culture I was 
living in wanted me to be. Right down to the fact that the doll is 
blonde. My hair was light as I was growing up, but my mother 
was convinced that the only really beautiful women were blondes. 
My mother is a brunette and so am I and so is my sister, but the 
only beautiful women were blondes. She wasn’t thinking. She 
was very young and she was doing the best she could, but there 
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was no way that we were ever going to turn blonde, and there was 
no way that I was ever going to look or do, because the birth defect 


meant to so many people that I was probably defective all the way 
through. 


CUT TO: 


5. SCOTT’S OFFICE—AFTERNOON—READING—LIFE STYLE 


Scott’s office remains cluttered with papers, open books, closed books, 
stacks of articles, coffee mugs, and office supplies. Even so, at a casual 
glance, one can see that the array has changed—different books, papers, 
and periodicals have been pulled. The center of work is now the computer 
table, where before it had been the desk by the window. Scott, Rosebud, 
and Susan sit as they did before, facing each other with their feet almost 
touching in the center of the room. 


SUSAN 


How about books? I was noticing in your house, when we were 
there the other day, that there are a lot of children’s books, and 
all different levels of children’s books, so you can see the evolu- 
tion of your children’s reading experience on those shelves. I was 
reminded of a conversation my husband and I had many years 
ago: He had always lived in a house where there weren’t many 
books and he was buying up books so there would be a lot of books 
in the house for our son. I grew up in a house where there were 
a lot of books. There just were always books; so, I was wondering: 
What makes for such a lot of books? 


SCOTT 


Let me think about that. Ican remember when I was growing up, 
after I learned how to read, finding books—old ripped-up torn 
books. I remember one of the first books that I found (chuckles), 
one of the first novels that I read on my own was Little Women 
because I didn’t have anything else to read. 


SUSAN 


But it was in the house somewhere? 


Scott nods his head vigorously. Smiling broadly at the memory. 
SCOTT 
I found that book; I read it and I loved it! 
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SUSAN 
One of the few boys who read it! 
SCOTT 


I didn’t then let any other guys know that I had read Little 
Women! 


Shared laughter. 
SCOTT 


I had to have been, like, six or seven. I remember struggling 
through it and not really understanding a lot of what I read, but 
Iread it anyway. I kept going and I read it to the end, so there was 
always this hunger or thirst or whatever you want to call it. J 
wanted to read. I liked reading. Once we moved and I got a little 
older, my parents started giving me money to buy comic books. 
And then my mom started giving me money to buy books and 
that’s when I read, like, the Call of the Wild. 


CUT TO: 


6. SUSAN’S WORK AREA—DAY—CONTEXT 
Shot of the front dust-cover of a hard-bound copy of Little Women. 


The camera pulls back to reveal Susan at her work table. She is leafing 
through the copy of Little Women. 


The stacks of books in the work area have been replaced by two white 
milk crate type file containers. Bright morning sunlight pours in through 
the sheer covering over the large curtained, window behind her. The 
interview transcripts remain stacked as before, except that one each of 
Katharine’s and Scott’s are open in front of her. The Little Women title 
is highlighted in the text of each transcript. 


As the camera stops Susan speaks, while looking directly into the 
camera. In the background behind her is a large bookcase that is painted 
the brightest shade of orange imaginable, so that it is commonly known 
as the “Orange Monster,” and is crammed with too many books for the 
space. 


SUSAN 


Little Women is a fine example of the kind of cultural artifact 
around which we write our own personal histories. It is an 
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example of the ways in which our individual identities are 
culturally defined. Katharine talks about how the character, Jo, 
in Little Women influenced her definition of herself. Like 
Katharine, I, too, had a doll named Jo. 


For Scott, the book Little Women influenced his definition of 
himself as a reader; despite the conflict of gender identity. Scott’s 
conversation brought back to me the strength of feeling, of 
emotions in conflict when I, as a child, also loved a book, and its 
male protagonist—for instance, in Black Beauty, The Call of the 
Wild, or David Copperfield—so that I felt a strong kind of 
identification with the character simultaneous with an over- 
weening realization of the difference between my self and my 
situation and the male identity of the other. It was my awaken- 
ing to the importance society placed on gender in determining 
what my life experiences would be. Much asI admired these male 
characters and related to them in their adventures, I realized 
that our culture would not afforded to me, a female, the same 
kinds of freedoms offered young male protagonists in my beloved 
stories. Thus, the importance of Jo, the strong female with a 
man’s name. Rare in my experience as a reader were young 
female protagonists written with the same depth of character as 
male characters were, nor were there many examples of female 
characters who were actors in exciting scenarios. 


It seems to me now that we define ourselves equally by what we 
are and by what we are not. We see ourselves in others despite 
our differences, as Katharine and I have done in relocating our 
emotional identifications with Jo to another historical era, or as 
Scott has done in bridging the gender gap. We each found a place 
for ourselves as readers in the pages of Little Women. And we 
each hearken back to the experience of reading the book in 
thinking about how we came to be the person that we are today. 
Little Women is a connecting fiber in the continuum of our 
experiences, shared yet separate. 


CUT TO: 


7. SCOTT’S OFFICE—DAY—FAMILY HISTORY—EDUCATION 


Scott, Rosebud, and Susan converse. They are seated as usual with their 
legs extended to create the little circle of feet that defines the seating 
arrangement ofthis room. As the scene opens ad lib conversation is heard 
about clothing. Scott explains why he is dressed more casually than 
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usual and he describes how he dresses-up for teaching days, usually 
wearing a coat and tie, but how he enjoys less formal days like today when 
he has no scheduled interactions with students. He likens his dress 
habits to those of his childhood when he had Sunday best, everyday 
school clothes, and after school, chore clothes, but that sometimes the 
school schedule would allow something in-between everyday clothes and 
working clothes. Reminiscences about childhood clothing leads into 
further conversation about childhood. 


SCOTT 


I thought of myself as from across the tracks—way across the 
tracks. [Laughs] 


I knew that there were differences—I mean, I was into a lot of 
things. I was in forensics. I was in the marching band. I was on 
the debate team. I was into all the academic nerdy stuff, drama 
club, choir. I played intramural sports. I went out for basketball 
one day and it was like, no! Football, no! There isn’t anybody 
killing me out here! 


Scott pauses almost long enough to make one wonder whether he is 
continuing. He laughs to himself and shakes his head, “no way,” before 
continuing. 


SCOTT (Continuing) 


Okay. My, my father was brilliant. This guy had a third grade 
education and it was nothing to come inside from playing and see 
him reading a novel. He was really creative. He was a great 
artist. He could just sit down and draw pictures of us. Just sit 
down and look ata picture and drawit. He also would create tools 
to use in his trade. 


He was so talented and so creative, but I think (pauses), I don’t 
know. He lacked self-confidence. When he was in the technical 
program, there were instructors there who tried to get him to go 
to Hampton, then it was Hampton Institute, a private school for 
Blacks. He could have an associates degree—in drafting, I 
believe it was. This was before we were born—and my mom just 
pushed and pushed and tried to get him to go, and he just 
wouldn’t go. But he would create these tools to help him with his 
trade, right, and I would hear them talk. I would hear my mom 
saying: “You really need to get that copyrighted. You really need 
to get a patent on this because this is really good!” He’d say, 
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“Yhea, it’s pretty good. It really helps,” but he would never do it. 


Scott hangs his head and laughs softly, while he leans forward in his 
chair, his hands clasped and lowered between his knees. 


SCOTT (Continuing) 


Then, lo and behold, I remember once he came home, he said, 
“Guess what I saw today?”—at Black and Decker or wherever it 
was. It was something he had made. Sometimes I would really 
get angry with him. I saw that he had so much, but he just 
wasn’t—He worked all the time, but he could have done so much 
more! He could have been so much more productive! And what he 
did could have accrued him a lot more money. 


Scott pauses for a long moment, his voice breaking now. 
SCOTT (Continuing) 


I guess early on | started to think, “Gosh, I love my dad and I 
think he’s great, but I have to do, I hope I don’t, I don’t want to 
end up like this!” 


He takes a deep, deep breath and his first words are almost indistin- 
guishable from a sob. 


SCOTT (Continuing) 


So, I was driven, and he pushed me as well. I don’t know if he was 
trying to get me to go beyond. I think he was trying to get me to 
go beyond what he had done or what he had accomplished, but 
he always pushed me and my mom always pushed me. 


Scott pauses for along moment. He’s looking back, asif alone in the room. 
He shifts in his chair and makes eye contact with Susan and Rosebud 
before continuing again. He begins in a more up-beat tone, but fades 
again into a quiet, serious reverie. 


SCOTT (Continuing) 


They pushed all of us ahead. I have a natural brother, a biological 
brother who’s like four years under me. I have a brother— he was 
adopted—he’s four years older than I am. He was labeled as 
being mildly retarded. I have one foster brother who is still pretty 
much a part of the family; he’s in Connecticut now. He finished 
his bachelor’s degree and he’s now applying to master’s degree 
programs in physical therapy. He changed his name—after he 
was eighteen he changed his name, legally changed to the last 
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name. He’s like a brother. Anyway, they pushed us all. 


The camera moves in for aclose shot of Scott, who bows his head and looks 
down at his hands. 


We HEAR “Don’t Got to Be That Way,” from Rooms in My Fatha’s House 
(Vinx, 1991) softly playing in the background. 


FADE TO: 


8. INTERIOR OFFICE—CLOSE SHOT—JOHN—MOTHER’S 
INFLUENCE 


We SEE John who is dressed in casual but neat slacks and shirt. As he 
talks, he periodically strokes his beard with his right hand. The back- 
ground is a blown-up still shot of him at about 18 years of age, standing 
next to a tractor on his family’s farm. 


JOHN 


My mother is, and always has been, an immensely capable 
person, who has asort of astern, bite your tongue, bear down and 
you can do it attitude. She can squeeze a nickel until it j-u-s-t 
screeches; she was a child of the depression. She and my father 
divorced—When? It may have been as early as when I graduated 
from college, or in my senior year? I’m not quite sure. It would 
take a little while to track it down. She’s on her own. She would 
go to live some place—she likes to travel—she would go to live 
some new place, and you would go to visit her, and next thing you 
knew she’d furnished this apartment she lived in for next to 
nothing by going to this sale and that sale, refinishing this and 
doing that. With almost no money at all, she can do that. Being 
around her sort of creates a set of habits in you. You have chores; 
you have things to do; you have duties, and so on. There really 
isn’t any question about it. There is nothing to be negotiated. I 
suppose I did negotiate like kids negotiate, but my recollection is 
that there is not a whole lot of negotiating because this household 
has to run, the farm has to go and “why are you asking me that?” 


CUT TO: 
9.SCOTT’S OFFICE—AFTERNOON—EDUCATION—CULTURE— 
INTERIOR HOUSE—AUTUMN DAY 


Scott, Rosebud, and Susan are seated in a room in a modern, suburban 
home. The camera backs up to show the room. It is a cozy place with a 
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desk, a bulletin board, a shelf mounted on the wall over the desk filled 
with books about nursing and geriatrics, a small book case next to the 
desk filled with children’s books of many different types, including in 
particular a strong collection of children’s classics—stories and poems— 
and children’s literature that is written and illustrated from within an 
Afro-centric cultural orientation. 


An easel holds a pad of newsprint, the top page of which is filled with 
word and sound symbols written by Scott and his younger daughter, in 
evidence of Scott’s regular, on-going, instructional periods with her as he 
helps her in her struggle to learn to read. 


Itis acloudy, windy day and the room is alternatively cast in shadow and 
bathed in light. 


In the background we SEE Janet, Scott’s wife, and his two daughters. 
Janet gives a cookie to the younger girl (a six year old), who is dressed in 
a ballet tutu, while she and her older daughter (a twelve year old) 
continue to talk quietly about the day’s events at school. The cookie 
finished, and as they talk, the three of them put on jackets. 


Janet stops at the study door long enough to say her good-byes, just in 
case Rosebud and Susan have left before she returns from driving the 
children to their various events. Scott rises, excuses himself and walks 
his family to the door amidst calls of salutation from Rosebud and Susan. 


As Scott returns to his seat, he asks for a reminder as to where they had 
been in conversation. Ad lib conversation until Scott resumes his place 
in his story. 


SCOTT 


Miss Charity. Miss Charity. I thought she was a wonderful 
teacher. I thought she was beautiful. She was. I guess when she 
taught me she was probably in her forties, because I think her 
son was grown then. She was a very fair complexioned Black 
woman. She had long, naturally curly hair—all of the concep- 
tions about beauty that we have been taught to think—that was 
Miss Charity. She was very strict, but very loving. 


I had Miss Charity for the first two years of elementary and I 
loved it. When I was in third, my dad started to build a house in 
another area and my Aunt was the principal at the school where 
we would go when we finally moved there. 


This other school was like night and day. It was a Black school. 
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It was very close to a state university, so there was more of a 
mixture in terms of socioeconomics. A lot of the kids were the kids 
of professors at the university, or other people who worked at the 
university. These parents were very active about advocating for 
the rights of their kids. If things happened, or if they felt like the 
kids were not getting the proper materials, they would have a 
group at the school board office saying, “Hey, what’s going on!” 
They made sure that the teachers were qualified, that the 
teachers knew what they were doing, and that they were doing 
a good job with instruction. 


I had wonderful teachers who knew my culture—music, art, 
everything that was a very important part of African American 
culture. They included it in the way that they taught us. It was 
this overwhelming sense of community in that school that really 
brought people together. It was just an incredible place to be. 
Teachers had really high expectations for you. Black history was 
a very important part of the curriculum. We were very close to 
the University. They were always coming to us and we were 
always going there for operettas and plays and mostly fine arts 
kinds of things, not a whole lot of math and science. It was just 
a very stimulating environment. I think that’s where I got my 
foundation—that’s probably why I’m here. 


Scott stops speaking for a moment and looks around the room as if taking 
it all in for the first time, as if marveling that he really is here. 


SCOTT (Continuing) 


The year we went to the integrated school, we were the first class. 
We had to goin seventh grade—it was a seventh through twelfth 
grade school. It was interesting because all of us who were at the 
elementary school near the university did great in the integrated 
setting. No problems. I mean, there were some problems because 
there were some psyche kinds of things—like you’d been taught 
to think that “these white kids are better than you” all your life. 
Now, most of your teachers are white, all of a sudden, and you go 
in there thinking, “Gosh, am I really going to be able to do this?” 
But once we got there it was like, hey, we were prepared! We 
could hang, we could deal. But all of the kids, every single kid, 
who came from Union Branch failed seventh grade. 


It was really something because, there was a kid in my class, 
when [ had been at my first elementary, with Miss Charity? His 
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name was Eldridge—and you know how kids rank people in their 
class—I considered myself to be number two, but Eldridge was 
number one. I mean this kid was a brain; he could do anything. 
And he failed! [Pause] It’s something that I will never forget. I 
think about it and, What if? All of them failed! If I had stayed 
there, probably I would have been one of those kids who failed! 


FADE TO BLACK 
Note 


1. This report is part of a larger collaborative study about teacher educator 
socialization. All interviews and archival data were collected jointly with 
Rosebud Elijah who investigated teacher educators’ developing pedagogies. 
This project, in turn, is embedded in the collaborative efforts of a larger 
research group—J. Gary Knowles, Ardra L. Cole, Rosebud Elijah, and 
myself—whose members are committed to researching the experiences of 
beginning teacher educators, especially as those experiences relate to issues 
of educational reform. This screentext is a slightly altered, slightly abridged 
version of the screentext that appears in my dissertation: Teacher Educa- 
tion Faculty as Researchers: Composing Lives in Context, A Blend of Form 
and Content (1998). 
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Current Educational Issues: 
A Voice from the Past 


Martin W. Schoppmeyer & Christopher J. Lucas 
University of Arkansas-Fayetteville 


The often-quoted French aphorism that the more things change, the 
more they stay the same—plus ca change, plus c’est la méme chose— 
seems to apply with special force to school criticism. Whereas the 
stridency of attacks upon the nation’s school system appears to have 
increased markedly in recent years, many of the arguments typically 
invoked nowadays seem to exhibit a sort of cyclical pattern. Thatis, much 
of what is put forward today by way of critiques of public education 
recapitulates similar arguments advanced decades ago; and today’s 
detractors oftentimes unknowingly echo commentators from the past. 

Current calls for greater accountability in education, for example, 
seem strongly reminiscent of similar appeals advanced a half century or 
more ago. Contemporary complaints about an erosion of academic 
standards and allegations of a pervasive neglect of basic skills, to cite 
conspicuous cases in point, resonate rather closely with polemics launched 
during the heyday of Hyman Rickover, Arthur Bestor, Mortimer Smith, 
and other critics in the post-World War II period, and so on. 

An especially interesting example of this phenomenon of recurrence 
is afforded by the writings of one school critic of the early twentieth 
century, a European writer whose views on education recorded seventy- 
five or so years ago might just as easily have been advanced today. With 
due allowance for minor archaisms in style and references, this rather 
well-known figure, in other words, might easily be taken for a participant 
in debate over present-day educational usage. 

For illustrative purposes, opinions once voiced by the writer in 
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question are reframed here as responses to questions still considered 
quite cogent at the end of the 1990s: 


Q: Many educational reformers today urge a return to school dress 
codes as a way of reinforcing discipline. Would you support requiring 
school uniforms? 

A: It is truly sad to see how our youth are currently being subjected 
to a fashion madness which tends to twist the meaning of the old saying 
“Clothes make the man” into something truly catastrophic. Especially in 
the early years, dress must be put into the service of education. (p. 412) 


Q@: Some parent groups wish to impose censorship on entertainment 
media because of the sex and violence to which impressionable young 
children are exposed. Do you support such efforts? 

A: Today, our entire public life is like a hothouse for sexual stimula- 
tion and ideas. Just look at the menu available from our movies, 
vaudeville, and theatres, and you hardly will be able to refuse to accept 
that this is not the right kind of food, especially for the young. In store 
windows and on billboards, the most vile means are used to attract the 
crowd’s attention. Anyone who has not lost the ability to think deeply 
must realize that this must cause great damage to youth.... The result of 
this sort of education can be studied in young people at present and it is 
not exactlv gratifying. (p. 245) 


Q: Public opinion polls regularly disclose that discipline in school 
remains a major concern of today’s parents. What advice do you have for 
teachers? 

A: ...This is the place to state that a teacher, for example, must not 
try to learn of silly children’s tricks by cultivating loathsome tattle-tales. 
Youth is its own state; it has a certain solidarity closed to the adult; and 
this is perfectly natural. The ten-year-old’s bond with his playmate of the 
same age is greater and more natural than his ties to grown-ups. A boy 
who snitches on his comrade commits treason thus demonstrates an 
attitude which, enlarged and expressed harshly, is the precise equiva- 
lent of treason to one’s country. 

Such a body cannot be regarded by any means as a “good, decent” 
child; rather, he is a boy of undesirable character. A teacher may find it 
convenient to use such vices to enhance his authority, but in this fashion, 
he sows the germ of a mentality in the young heart which may later have 
a catastrophic result. More than once has a little informer grown up to 
become a big scoundrel! (pp. 415-416) 


Q: What about alternative approaches to discipline, such as better 
guidance aimed at helping children understand the error of their ways? 
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A: ... Unfortunately, more value is attached to a “repentant” confes- 
sion and “contrite abjuration” by the little sinner than to a frank 
admission. To many currently popular educators, the latter seems the 
sweet mark of incorrigible depravity and, incredible as it may seem, the 
gallows are predicted for many a youth with personal qualities which 
would be of inestimable value if they constituted the common possession 
of an entire people. (p. 418) 


Q: How then would you handle the problem of juvenile delinquency 
and youth gangs? 

A: ... The whole educational system must be organized so as to employ 
a boy’s free time in the useful training of his body. During these years, 
he has no right to hang around in idleness, to make streets and movie 
theatres unsafe; after his daily work he should steel and harden his 
youthful body so that later life will not find him to be soft. To start this 
and to carry it out, to direct it and guide it are the tasks of education, not 
just the pumping [in] of so-called wisdom. (p. 409) 


Q: How important is physical education? 

A: A balance must be created in our present education between 
mental instruction and physical training. (p. 253) Not a day should pass 
during which a young man does not receive an hour of physical training 
in the morning and another in the afternoon covering each kind of sports 
and gymnastics. (p. 409) The...state must not adjust its entire educa- 
tional work primarily to the inoculation of mere knowledge, but to the 
[promotion] of absolutely healthy bodies. The training of mental abilities 
is only secondary. And here again, first place must be taken by the 
development of character, especially the promotion of will power and 
determination, combined with the training of joy in responsibility, and 
only in last place comes scientific schooling. (p. 408) 


Q: Obviously, you believe in the educatlonal and character-building 
value of sports, do you not? 

A: ...Sport does not exist only to make the individual strong, agile, 
and bold; it should also toughen him and teach him to bear hardships. (p. 
410) A people of scholars, if they are physically degenerate, weak-willed, 
and cowardly...will not storm the heavens, indeed they will not even be 
able to safeguard their existence on this earth.... Here too, finally, a 
certain harmony must be present. A decayed body is not made the least 
more aesthetic by a brilliant mind; indeed, the highest intellectual 
training could not be justified if its bearers were at the same time 
physically degenerate and crippled, weak-willed, wavering, and cow- 
ardly individuals. What makes the Greek ideal of beauty a model is the 
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wonderful combination of the most magnificent physical beauty with 
brilliance of mind and nobility of soul. (p. 408) 


Q: You do not mention women in all this. Are you including them as 
equals or do you recommend some other form of education for girls? 

A: Analogous to the education of the boy, the...state can conduct the 
education of the girl from the same viewpoint. There, too, the chief 
emphasis must be laid on physical training, and only subsequently on the 
promotion of spiritual and finally intellectual values. The goal of female 
education must invariably be the future mother. (p. 414) 


Q: In anera when the school curriculum seems increasingly overbur- 
dened by a so-called knowledge explosion, many reformers urge a return 
to concentrating on basics. What advice can you offer? 

A: It is not permissible to burden young brains with a ballast only a 
fraction of which they retain, as experience shows, not to mention the fact 
that as a rule it is unnecessary trifles that stick instead of essentials, 
since the young child cannot undertake a sensible sifting of the material 
that has been funneled into him. (p. 409) 

Particularly, the curriculum of the elementary and intermediate 
schools is today a mongrel; in many cases, the material to be learned in 
the various subjects is so swollen that only a fraction of it remains in the 
head of the individual pupil, and only a fraction of this abundance can 
find application... (p. 418) 

There is a danger in having the youthful brain flooded with so many 
impressions which only in the rarest cases it is able to master, and whose 
various elements it neither can sift nor evaluate according to their 
greater or lesser importance; and besides, as arule, not the non-essential 
but the essential is forgotten and sacrificed. Thus the main purpose of 
learning so much is...lost; for it cannot consist after all in inducing 
learning power in the brain by an unmeasured heaping up of material, 
but must be to give [the student] that store of knowledge which the 
individual needs and which through him in turn benefits the community. 
(p. 419) 


Q: Would you agree, as many now argue, that the high school is the 
appropriate place for more specialized, differentiated, and career-related 
courses of instruction? 

A: How irrelevant our present-day school training, especially in the 
high schools, is for a future profession is best demonstrated by the fact 
that today people from three schools of an entirely different nature can 
arrive at one and the same position. In reality, only...general education 
is of decisive importance and not the specialized knowledge that is 
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funneled into them. And where...specialized knowledge is really neces- 
sary, it can naturally not be obtained within the curriculums of our 
present high schools. (p. 422) 


Q: Why do you claim that general education is of decisive importance? 

A: A sharp difference should exist between general education and 
specialized knowledge. Since today, particularly, the latter threatens 
more and more to sink into the service of pure Mammon, general 
education, at least in its more ideal attitude, must be retained as a 
counterweight. (p. 423) 


Q: What do you recommend then as a way of reorganizing school 
curricula? 

A: The...state will have to put general, scientific instruction into an 
abbreviated form, embracing the essentials. In addition to this, the 
possibility of a thorough, specialized training must be offered. It suffices 
for the individual man to obtain a general knowledge in broad outlines 
as a foundation, and only in the field which will be that of his later life, 
to enjoy the most thorough specialized and detailed training. General 
education should be obligatory [and] special training should remain free 
to the choice of the individual. (p. 422) 


Q: Could you offer some examples of what you mean by the essentials 
or basics? 

A: ...[t would be considerably more expedient if...a language were 
transmitted to the young student only in its general outlines or, better 
expressed, in its inner structure, thus giving him knowledge of the most 
salient essence of this language, introducing him perhaps to the funda- 
mentals of its grammar and pronunciation, discussing syntax, and so on, 
by model examples. This would suffice for general use and, because it is 
easier to visualize and remember, would be more valuable than the 
present-day manner of drumming in the whole language, which is not 
really mastered anyway and is later forgotten. (p. 420) 

Especially in the instruction in history must an abridgement of the 
material be undertaken. The main value lies in recognizing the great 
lines of development. The more that instruction is limited to this, the 
more itis to be hoped that an advantage will later accrue to the individual 
from his knowledge, which summed up will also benefit the community. 
(p. 421) 


Q: Since you believe schoolchildren are forced to attempt to learn more 
factual material than they can meaningfully assimilate or digest, what 
about the teaching of values in schools? 

A: Today the conscious development of good, noble traits of character 
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in school is practically nil. In the future far greater emphasis must be laid 
on this.... The state, in its educational work, must...set the highest value 
precisely on the training of character. Numerous moral weaknesses in 
our present national body, if they cannot be entirely eliminated by this 
kind of education, can at least be very much attenuated. (p. 416) 


Q: So far we have mainly been discussing elementary and secondary 
schooling. What about higher education? For example, should colleges be 
restrictive or open in their admission policies? 

A: In general it is the children of high-placed, at the time well- 
situated parents who are considered worthy of a higher education. 
Questions of talent play a subordinate role.... Itis an intolerable thought 
that every year hundreds of thousands of completely ungifted people are 
held worthy of a higher education, while other hundreds of thousands 
with great talent remain deprived of higher education. The loss which 
the nation thereby suffers is inestimable. Ifin the last decades the wealth 
of important inventions has increased amazingly, especially in North 
America, it is not least because there materially more talents from the 
lowest classes find opportunity for higher education than is the case in 
Europe. (pp. 428, 431) 


Many other examples might be adduced to illustrate the topical 
flavor of this particular critic’s viewpoint on education, one emphasizing 
competency testing, grass-roots accountability, common general learn- 
ing, skepticism over the value of premature specialization and job- 
related training in schools, moral education, and the teaching of values, 
and the importance of academic ability as the sole criterion governing 
collegiate admission. 

Nevertheless, it seems unlikely that contemporary proponents of 
similar ideas might be tempted to invoke the authority of the writer 
quoted above in support of their own arguments. While it is arguable 
whether the validity or cogency of any given perspective on education is 
logically dependent upon the adherents it attracts, it seems doubtful that 
Adolph Hitler’s Mein Kampf, first published in 1925, could serve as a 
plausible imprimatur for some of today’ s leading reform initiatives in 
education. 


Reference 
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